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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Frontifpiece —M ine rva inftru€ting theGunius of the Genrrat 
acazine and Impartiat Review, in his Selefion of 
Subjects for that Work; and Taste preparing or1ciNAL 
Compofition. 
Vignette. —Critio1sm, attended by Canpour, reviewing modern 
Literature. 
o*~ The defire of gratifying public curiofity with a view of the 
infide of the Rovarty Tueatre has prevented our giving a Scene 
from As you like it, in the prefent Number ; but it will affuredly 
appear in our next, ornamented and defigned by ConnouLn, and 
engraved by WALKER ; together with an elegant Hiftorical Print, 
defigned by ConBou nD, and engraved by Heatu. And in No. ITI, 
will be given, as well as a Scene from Shak{peare, an original dnd 
highly finifhed Portrait, with the memoirs, of a popular charac 
ter. The public may refi affured, that every future Number 
will be adorned with one of the beautiful fet of Engravings that are 
to accompany the Dramas of our immortal bard, in this expenfive 
and fuperb edition; as well as with another print of equal value 
and elegance, 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


In anfwer to M. F. we have to inform him, and the public in 
general, that the Puays of SHaxsPeare will be fucceeded by thofe 
of Beaumont and Fietcuer, Dryven, &c, &c,.—With refpect 
to other particulars enquired after by M. F. we refer him to the 
Preface and Introduétory Effay. 

The affecting Narrative of Mifs E—H— refleéts too much dif- 
honour on a certain charatter in high and public life, for the Editor 
of this work to think of inferting it, without firft feeing the fair 
writer. 

We cannot but return our hearty acknowledgments to the feverat 
corref{pondents who have favoured us with fome excellent produttions, 
moft of which were received too late for infertion this month, but fhall 
be duly attended to in the next Number. 

The humorous Adventures of Maac Bickerftaffe, jun. fhall receive 
a ¥/: dy + ces 

he Adventure in a Stage Coach we are not adventurous enough 
tolay before our readers. 

hough we have every reafon to conclude that our endeavours in 
the prefent Number have been fuch as cannot but merit public appro- 
bation, yet, in all confidence, we affure our readers, that from the 
richnefs of the materials we have already received, from the arrange 
ments we have formed, and from the Jpirited exertions which fhalt 
invariably be made, every fucceeding Number will recerve fuch addi- 
tional improvements as muft convince our readers, that we are more 


happy in the execution of our promifes, than in the art of making 
profefionse 

















P R E::F:A C E. 


A S we deem it indifpenfably neceffary to 
open our Work with an account of what it 
fhall contain; fo do we likewife efteem it 
needlefs to wander from that point into un- 
candid and fuperfluous ienhacke on fimilar 
publications. Among others, the following 
artiticles will form a confiderable portion of 
the GENERAL MAGAZINE, and IMPARTIAL 
REVIEW. 


Memoirs of living Characters who are be- 
come popular for their talents or virtues in 
their refpective ftations, accompanied with 
Portraits, taken from the life, by Cottines, 
é&c. to be engraved by Heatu, WALKER 
and SHARPE. 


An account of public Amufements. 
Original Tales, Effays, Anecdotes, &c. &c. 
Impartial Review of new Publications. 
Original and felected Profe and Poetry. 
Defcription of Picturefque Scenes in na 
ture, ftriking Ruins and public eee 3 
accompanied with ory abe very highly 
finifhed, from original Drawings, taken on the 


refpective fpots, by Matton, and other 
eminent artifts. 


Monthly Chronicle of Events. 


To the Magazine and Review will be 
added, monthly, Twenty-four Pages, beauti- 


fully and uniformly printed, of the PLAY. : 
| 0 














4 PREFACE. 


of SHAKSPEARE, forming, when com- 
pleted, the moft fuperb Edition of that author 
which has ever been feen in this or any other 
kingdom. ‘This Work will be enriched with 
a great number of ornamented Engravings by 
Heatu, WALKER, and SHARPE, from the 
original Defigns of Burney, SMIRKE, and 
CorBOULD. 


We begin with As You Like It. This 
excellent Comedy will be adorned with two 
Scenes ; and the fame number of embellith- 
ments will accompany every Play till the 
whole are completed. 


- An elegant Frontifpiece and Vignette for 
every Volume are likewife preparing. 


2 gpg | the beauty of our paper, we 
pledge. our honour to the poblic, that its 
quality fhall be faithfully preferved. 


As to the Printing, in order that this work 
may hold a refpectable place in libraries, we 
drop the ufual mode of double columns, and 
{mall letter:—Thofe concerned in this de- 
partment,,. being. determined to. unite their 
utmost powers to render this undertaking wor- 
thy of univerfal patronage. 


With refpet to the text of SHAKSPEARE, we have 
adopted that of Johnfon and Steevens, referving to 
ourfelves the privilege of having recourfe to former edt- 
tions, for the purpofe of reinftating fuch paffages as have 
bcen perbaps too peremplorily rejected, and for the cor- 
retlion of fuch errors as may bave efcaped the critical 
attention even of the laft Editors. 


























THE rw : 
GENERAL MAGAZINE, 


‘For JUNE, 1787. 





INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


5 a add to the public ftock of innocent amufement is 
an undertaking of more real utility than may be 
readily conceived by thofe who regard all amufements with 
a cynical eye. In nations where riches have exempted a 
great part of the community from the laborious offices of life, 
and haye introduced every fpecies of luxury,.it is, furely 
of much importance. to turn the tide of public; paruality in 
favour of fuch purfuits,. as may tend to improve: the tafle 
and meliorate the heart.| , The Eaftern fable of a good and 
an evil Genius being in conftant attendance: on every in- 
dividual, is, perhaps, Jiterally,.true with refpeét to kings 
doms ; for in every community, Virtue and. Vice. have 
reared their ftandards, and are perpetually exerting every 
fafcinating power to. accumulate honours, and to increafe 
the number. of their, followers... It is one, of the ordina- 
tions of Providence that.every man {hall not only witnels, 
but bear a part in this warfare,, and, by his.conduét, fub- 
{cribe’ himfelf ‘a volunteer in. the fervice of one of thele 
prefiding powers. 

It mult, be confeffed, that the banners of Vice are more 
gorgeous,than thofe of Virtue ;. and that the multitude are 
more eafily captivated by, the glare of falfe tafle than the 
native.fimplicity of real elegance. 

Vice, indeed, jhas always the art of promifing pada 
gratification ; while the pleafures of Virtue, if they are 
more refined, are generally beheld as “ through a glafs, 
darkly.”—She has, however, this peculiar adyantage over 
her opponent, that the more, fhe is. known, the better fhe 
is beloved ; but a familiar acquaintance with Vice difco- 
vers thofe "deformities which her artificial blandifhments 
had endeavourd to conceal; and he that devotes his ps 
an 
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8 Introdudtory Effay. 


and his talents to her fervice, never fails to execrate her as 
a fyren that has charmed him to deftruétion, and as a ty- 
rant, from whofe toils he is at length willing, but too fre- 
quently unable to extricate himfelf. 

Certain it is, that the miferies of millions may be at- 
tributed to thofe amufements which idlenefs never fails to 
throw in the way of fuch as have leifure to be idle. A 
natural tafte for virtuous and elegant recreation is the lot 
of few. To encreafe that tafte, and to augment the num- 
ber of its admirers, has been the invariable objeét, in all 
ages, of all thofe great and good men who have dedicated 
themfelves to the public fervice. Literature has ever 
deemed it her nobleft prerogative that fhe could record the 
precepts of wifdom, and fpeak the “ language of Gods” to 

ture ages, and to blefs pofterity with the united efforts 
of genius and virtue. . 

It cannot, however, be denied, that among the fons of 
literature fome have proved rebellious to Virtue, and have 
endeavoured to lay wafte her kingdom with the firebrands 
of licentioufnefs; while others have fubverted her autho- 
rity by fatanical delufions. This has been more particu- 
larly the cafe in the minor departments of literature ; and 
many of thofe who have profeffed only to entertain the 
public, either from want of genius, or from a natural 
propenfity to vicious purfuits, have done more towards 
corrupting than amufing the human mind. 

We are now commencing the contribution of our fhare 
towards the public amufement ; and were the fuccefs of our 

labours to depend on the goodnefs of our intention, we 
fhould fpeedily find ourfelves honoured with a very liberal 
cate Having a due regard to the fpirit of the times, 
we fhall not reje&, with querulous faftidity, whatever may 
tend to innocent rifibility, which has either wit or humour 
to recommend it. Nor do we negleét to avail ourfelves 
of the adyantages to be derived from the progrefs of the 
arts. The elegance and the fplendour of the engravings 
which will, from time to time, adorn the GENERAL 
MAGAZINE, cannot but convince our friends that we 
mean to make all poffible exertions to fecure not only uni- 
verfal approbation, but involuntary applaufe; and that we 
may be efteemed “ though laft, not leaft in love.” 

Convinced that, in the execution of our plan, we fhall 
rife fuperior to every fimilar publication, by a on 

their 
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their excellencies, and avoiding their defeés, in addition to 
our own labours, we have undertaken to prefent to our 
readers fuch an edition of SHAKSPEARE’s PLAYS as 
will be worthy of a place in the moft fplendid library. 
Thus we hope fo to diffeminate the works of our immortal 
bard, that they may become familiar to every clafs of peo- 
ple: and that though we cannot add to his celebrity, we 
may raife another monument to his memory not unworthy 
of his fame. 

Under the influence, therefore, of the beft motives, we 
begin our labours in a feafon favourable to retirement and 
contemplation, when the bufy pleafures and the reftlefs 
anxieties of the metropolis are renounced for more innocent 
amufements ; and when the produétions of literature cannot 
but form the chief entertainment of every polifhed mind. 
To enlarge that entertainment; to diffufe principles worthy 
of diffufion; to gratify the public, at an inconfiderable ex- 
pence, with the produétions of artifts whofe works will 
hereafter be purchafed as the moft valuable curiofities; to 
mark the progrefs of {cience; and impartially to record con- 
temporary tranfaétions with a view to the advantage of 
future hiftorians: thefe will form a diftinguifhed part of 
the GENERAL MacGaziNeE, which, however fplendid 
and excellent on this our firft appearance, will, in each future 
number, receive every additional improvement that tafte and 
diligence can fuggeft. As variety is, proverbially, a fource 
of pleafure, it will be our conftant endeavour to contribute 
to the fatisfa€tion of all our readers, by uniting the powers 
of various pens, and giving ample teftimony of our origi- 
nality. Of one favourable circumftance our readers may 
reft affured: that they fhall find our exertions progreffive, 
and. not retrograde; and that we wifh to: be thought, as 
we think ourfelves, in a flate of improvement ; rather as 
a rifing fun which fhall hereafter become f{plendid, than as a 
glaring meteor, which having fafcinated for a moment, 
thrinks from the eye, and is loft for ever! 
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For the GENERAL MAGAZINE. 


The Fata. Errects of SEDUCTION; 
Exemplified in a Letter from the reformed Epmunp to his Friend, 
By THOMAS BELLAMY. 


UR fears are completed! my poor brother, after 
finking into thydeepeft melancholy, is now no more! 
Buried in the mazy windings of a gloomy wood, ftands 
an habitation formed only for the retreat of thofe, who in 
times long paft, withdrew from all the comforts of fociety, 
to clofe the remnant of their days in uninterrupted retire- 
ment. I had heard the unhappy particulars of his conduét, 
from a gentleman, who_ has kindly exerted every power 
of argument and improved fenfe. to reftore our loft Charles, 
to the deferted paths of reafon. But, alas! his endeavours 
proved abortive; this worthy friend informs me, that he 
has lately been witnefs to a {cene of frenzy that muft af- 
feft us all; as near as poffible, receive, in his.own words, 
the relation: ‘‘ Defeated in every attempt to reftore your 
brother to himfelf and to the world, I abandoned all hopes, 
and had not feen him for three days; on the morning of 
the fourth, his old fervant James, came to me, and defired 
I would attend his dear malter, who, fince my departure, 
had immured himfelf in a finall building, wherein is placed 
an image that feems to reprefent the injured Maria, again 
alive. I immediately flew to my wretched friend. But, 
O God! what a {cene prefented itfelf! in a {pot that feemed 
to forbid the approach of every focial being, ftood, I may 
fay, the monument of the departed faint, who had fallen a 
victim to his arts; the awful folemnity of filence reigned 
around, difturbed at intervals by deep and piercing fighs, 
proceeding from the bleeding heart of the wretched man 
within. I approached the door, and, unobferved, beheld 
him weeping over the waxen image of perfeét beauty.— 
I faw him rife, and addrefs that power whofe afflicting 
hand was on him. Then, grafping a {mall dagger, he pro- 
nounced with fullen firmnefs, “ Jf, I am guilty of an aét 
of defperation, forgive me heaven! pity my delufion! for 
juftice feems to whifper ‘ Strike the blow!’ forrow clouds 
my days, fociety abandons me! I only clofe a life, painful 
to 
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to myfelf, and ufelefs to mankind.—Reft, Shade of Inno- 
cence, in peace! a Saint! where I can never come: for 
the laft time, faint refemblance of what Maria once was!- 
I again behold thee ! farewell imperfe&t image of thy adored 
original! whom my honour might have rendered happy, 
but whom my villainy deftroyed.”—At this inftant, the 
deftruétive weapon had ufurped the feat of life, when, ra- 
pidly advancing, I plucked from his defperate hand the 
inftrument of death! his eyes were fullenly fixed upon me, 
and uttering, “ Is ¢hzs retreat invaded!” fell on the ground 
bereft of life or motion. I haftened to the houfe, and fent 
James for every affiftance; the affliéted faithful old man 
foon returned with the worthy Dr.G , but all was over! 
—he came, only to unite his tears with mine; they fell, 
and bedewed the departed viétim of defpair. 

And, now, oh! my friend! let not the fad relation fail 
to make thatimpreffion on a heart which I know to be fuf- 
ceptible of thofe feelings which do honour to human na- 
ture.—Let not our beloved friend die in vain! linvite 
you to my peaceful cot, where, with my loved Amanda, I 
pafs a life of innocence and fimplicity. Heaven’s blefled 
light is ufhered in with prayers to that Being who beftows 
it. Our two dear infants join, nor does the evening defcend 
without repeating the grateful tafk. Moderate and unbroken 
flumbers fucceed, fweetened by health and peace, while re- 
ligion prefents the happy profpeft of future and unfullied 
felicity. Friendfhip without guile; friendfhip that feels for 
your eternal welfare, entreats you to come and join our 
train, Think of poor Charles, and then, if you hefitate a 
moment, in quitting the deftruétive path you walk in, I give 
you up for ever !—but you have a heart to feel, and I nou- 
rifh every hope. Oh! may this unhappy man, with whom 
we have murdered many a guilty hour, prove an. awful 
leffon! Confider, what he.might have been, what he was! 
and,—alas, what he is!—think of myfterious Providence, 
and reform! Expecting your prefence in a few days, 
I remain, 











Your affectéonate 


EDMUND. 


THe 














SKETCHES OF A.WELL-KNOWN CHARACTER. 


UR hero, Tom, who was no more than a fervant, 
acquired the means of exaltation by pilfering and 
fharping. After he had procured a fufficiency to fupport 
the appearance of a man of pleafure and fafhion, he left his 
matter, and came up to London. If he ever met a fervant, 
with whom he had before partook of an humble tankard, 
he did not know him—he was now a perfon of diftin@tion, 
and above former conneétions ; his wifh was to make as 
many fafhionable acquaintance as he could. For this pur- 
pofe, he reforted to the moft public places; and having 
fortunately procured the friendfhip of feveral, who fuffer 
themfelves to be deceived by exteriors: our new-made 
gentleman, affumed all the airs of independent confequence. 
But this funfhine did not long remain;—the purfe be- 


came empty, and poor Tom being no longer able to fupport - 


the airs of fafhion, determined to return to his old employ, 
*till he could procure means to refume his feigned charaéter. 

Once more a fervant, he appeared where he had before 
filled that ftation, under a young mafter, whofe eafy temper 
he readily worked upon, by diffimulation.—Sidney made 
him a confident, entrufted him with his concerns, and took 
his advice in all of them. 

As feveral gentlemen conftantly vifited Sidney, no won- 
der that fome of them took notice of his domeftic, having 
before feen him in the coffee houfes, where he appeared in 
a very different fituation. Accérdingly they fpoke to his 
mafter, ani affured him, that, whatever he might then 
be, they had met'him before as a gentleman. 

Tom was now obliged to fhun the fight of thofe perfons, 
whofe company he before courted. Sidney, however, 
ftruck with the remarks of his friends, imparted their fen- 
timents to Tom; who, perceiving he had a favourable op- 
portunity of amufing his mafter, addreffed him thus : 

“ I was a gentleman—but, by the frowns of Fortune, 
am reduced to what you fee! My father, who was a perfon 
of diftinfion, lived extravagantly, and’died in debt. Hav- 
ing my fortune to provide, I was obliged to aflume this 
charaéter, in order to fupply my wants }” - 

- 
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The unfufpefting Sidney, ftruck with this fhort, but 
artful tale, wifhed to remove his difficulties; but, that at 
prefent, his own fituation was almoft as bad.—*“ I am now 
(faid he) depending upon an old uncle; and, like many 
heirs, I fhall only ve when he dies, For you muft 


' know, my dear Tom, that a young lady, whofe beauty can 


only be equalled by her merit, has long fince gained my 
affeftion. Her father is old and wary; I was rejeéted by 
him, becaufe my fortune was {mall. However, I have hopes 
that fhe will not beftow her hand, till I can remove his 
objections ; then, Tom, I may be able to reftore you to 
your former felf; ‘tll then, you fhall be no more my fervant, 
but my friend.” 

Thus was the credulous Sidney duped by the infinuation 
of his low companion, who lived in every refpeét like his 
mafter; while Sidney, in order to render his fituation as 
comfortable as poflible, (though he could ill afford it) pro- 


_vided a boy to perform Tom’s bufinefs. At this elevation, 


he affumed as much confequence as Sidney himfelf; and 
by frequently commanding and reproving the boy, he 
procured contempt inftead of confequence.—The oon 
could no longer bear his arrogance, and at length complained 
to his mafter; while Sidney, in defence of his unworthy 
favourite, only commanded his filence; adding, “ you 
know not whom you complain of; his birth his good, and 
he muft have your attention and refpeét.” The boy was 
much furprifed, and, tho’ his place was in danger by 
it, replied, “ His father is not as good as mine, for all that; 
—amine is an honeft cobler, but his was an idle coachman, 
who got drunk, and killed himfelf by a fall from his feat.” — 
The boy was filenced by Sidney, who inftantly commanded 
him to quit his prefence. 

Tom employed his time to advantage; and, eager to be- 
come the gentleman as foon as poflible, was refolved by 
one bold ftroke, to accomplith that defign. He therefore, 
feized the advantage of his patrons abfence, and breaking 
open his defk, took out the remaining little which Sidne 
had; together with feveral papers, which were of no ute 
but to their injured owner. 

As foon as this daring deed was executed, he decamped ; 
and, well knowing Sidney had no means of purfuing him, 

Ae triumphed 
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triumphed in his ingratitude, and again appeared in London, 
mixing in the world of fafhion and folly. 

The coffee-houfes, and places of amufement, were again 
frequented, ’till the cafh he had taken from Sidney was 
nearly exhaufted ; then he confidered, how beft to fupport his 
ill acquired confequence. Marriage was the refult—it was 
his laft remedy ; for he could never return where he had 
offended. Therefore, marking an old gentleman who fre- 
—_— the coffee houfe, and ufed to talk mach of his 

aughter, he refolved to pick up an acquaintance with him, 
and get into his good opinion. 

The old gentleman’s name was Harcourt, an ignorant 
man, and, like fuch, admired learning in others. When 
Tom difcovered his charaéter, he pretended to a profun- 
dity of fenfe; and as foon as Mr Harcourt declared his 
forrow at not knowing more than his own native language, 
Tom replied, he was happy in knowing every one, This was 
fufficient to attraét the notice of Mr. Harcourt, who told 
our hero where he refided, begged the pleafure of his com- 
pany, and affured him, that a man of learning was always 
welcome to his houfe-—Tom farthfully promifed to vifit 
him. The converfation would have continued much 
longer, but unfortunately a gentleman’s valet pafling thro’ 
the coffee room, where he had been fent on a meflage, 
difcovered in our adventurer an old acquaintance. Tom’s 
impudence now forfook him—he formed an abrupt apo- 
logy, and made a fpeedy retreat. 

He did not however fail to vifit Mr. Harcourt, haying 
previoufly ftudied fome phrafes in Greek and Latin, which, 
as he did not know their meaning, he could more eafily 
introduce into his converfation. The old gentleman was 
proud to fee him, and begged he would be feated, and make 
free.—Tom always made free wherever he went, fo that 
Mr. Harcourt was under no neceflity of repeating that re- 
queft.—Angelina, the old gentleman’s daughter, appeared : 
—in her perfon, charming—in her manners, engaging.— 
As foon as Tom beheld her, he concluded in his own mind 
that his fortune was made. By herefather’s command, 
Angelina was under the neceflity of appearing more gay 
than her fecret diftrefs would permit her: but a ftarting 
tear, in fpite of all her endeavours to conceal it, halt 
diminifhed the radiance of her beautiful eye, which the 
father difcovering, commanded her to quit the room. 





Our 
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Sketches of a Well-known Charaéer. . 13 
Our hero had now an opportunity of difplaying his 


talents, for he was refolved to fecure the good opinion of 
the old gentleman, making fure of the affeétions of the 
daughter. Mr. Harcourt was no lefs anxious to learn 
Tom's pedigree, and accordingly began his enquiries: 
“ Your father, I fuppofe, Sir, was a great traveller, anda 
man of fenfe.” “Oh yes, Sir!—he was a very great man; 
he taught all lauguages; there was not one could gabble 
Hebrew like him, he made me fpeak it from my infancy— 
you fhall hear.— Propria que martbus, Quegenus. As in 
pues entt. Huc ades, et Vocalembreviant alia fubeunte Latin.” 
The old gentleman was delighted with Tom’s unintelligible 
founds, and, during his tran{ports, exclaimed—‘ Oh! dear 
Sir, it is a glorious language!” *¢ Glorious!—I affure 
you, Mr. Harcourt, Gvek:is the fineft language in the 
world.” “ How!” returned Mr. Harcourt, “ I thought it 
was Hebrew your were talking?” “ Both, Sir!—both”— 
anfwered Tom, with great compofure—* I can talk both 
at once, by blending them together.” As this furprifed 
Mr. Harcourt he looked upon Tom as the greateft prodigy 
he ever met with :—willing, therefore, to know as much as 
poflible about the languages, he enquired if Hebrew was 
harfh or {mooth?—but Tom, with his ufual adroitnefs, re- 
plied, that it depended wholly upon the fpeaker. “* Now,” 
added he, “ I can make it both harfh and {mooth ; for by. 
placing a {mooth word before the harfh one—I—I— I put 
a harfh word after the fmooth one.” Mr. Harcourt 
ftood amazed at this ridiculous and bare-faced difplay of 
unmeaning ig.orance; frefh admiration refted on his vifi- 
tor, whom his untutored mind confidered as a precious 
compound of every thing rare and valuable. 

‘* I have long determined,” faid the deluded old man, 
“ never to give my daughter (whom you faw here awhile 
ago) to any perfon, but a man of education and learning; 
fhe has had, I affure you, many admirers, but they were all 
ignorant young fellows—they could not talk Hebrew and 
Greek, like you”—here Tom made a fubmiffive bow— 
“they were all ignorant; and, I am forry to fay, my 
daughter has been fo filly as to efteem the greateft dunce 
and beggar of them all! but I am refolved to exercife my 
authority ;~and, as you are the gteateft {cholar I can ever 
meet with, the fhall, if you are willing, be yours,” 
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It is impoffible for the writer of this to enumerate all 
the acknowledgments which Tom made.—“ Oh, dear Sir!’” 
cried he, “ 1 am tranfported!—I am, as the poet moft beau- 
tifully expreffes it, 1 am, Jn nova fert animus mulates”’— 
Tom forgetting the remainder of his fine quotation, took 
the advantage of a piéture which hung up, and changing 
the fubjeft, exclaimed—*“ Ah Sir!—that, I fuppofe, is my 
dear Angelina?” The old gentleman was endeavouring ta 
repeat the beautiful expreflion of Tom’s poet, and therefore 
made no anfwer to his queftion. After pondering fome 
time upon the excellence of literature, he requefted his de- 
lighted gueft to write an elegant letter to his daughter ; for, 
fays he, the young huffy has fome epiftles which this filly 
dunce I was telling you about, fent her, and which I am 
very fure the puppy ftole: now, I with her to fee your com- 
pofitions, which I know will make an impreffion.” Tonr 
readily confented, trafting to his wits for the execution.— 
After fome very trifling converfation upon both fides, he 
prepared for his departure; the old gentleman, who was 
refolved his good manners fhould make amends for his ig- 
norance, efcorted him to the door; when, unfortunately a 
late fellow-fervant pafled by, and Tom, lofing fight of his 
affumed charaéter, nodded to him with much familiarity, 
while the other, in fpite of Tom’s appearance, very freely 
enquired, “ How do you, Tom?”—Mr. Harcourt was fur- 
prifed ata fellow in livery being fo impertinent ; and as our 
adventurer was to be his fon, made no {cruple to enquire the 
caufe, The other perceived his miftake, but did not want 
cunning to evade {ufpicion.—* That fellow, Sir, lived with 
me when my elder brother was furviving ; he was confe- 
quently commanded by my father, in order to make a dif- 
unétion between us boys, to call me by my chriftian name, 
and you fee the fellow has been fo accuftomed to it, that he 
has ftill continued that freedom.” 

This paffed off very well, and Tom took his leave, being 
full of Angelina—and her fortune. His next attempt was 
to write a letter,—a moft difficult thing, as he hardly knew 
how to fpell. Accordingly he looked over the papers 
which he had taken away hem Mr. Sidney, in hopes to 


borrow words from them, and finding the copy of a love 
letter which Sidney had wrote to his fair one, Tom thought 
his fortune was made, and inftantly determined to tran{cribe 


it. The letter was written in an elegant ftyle, defcribing his 
ardent 
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ardent paffion, and its fatal confequences fhould any oppo- 
fition meet it.—Having as foon as poflible written his ftolen 
letter, he fent it to Mr, Harcourt’s, waiting the refult 
with much impatience and agitation. When two or three 
days had elapfed, our hero deemed it feafonable to renew 
his addrefles, and pay his perfonal refpeéts to the old gen- 
tleman, who received him as before with much cordiality, 
and all that officious politenefs for which ignorance is re- 
markable. The converfation was at firft formal, but Tom, 
eager to hear the father’s fentiments upon the letter, re- 
quefted to know the young lady’s opinion of what he had 
written. Mr. Harcourt declared that there was fomethi 
very extraordinary in his epiftie: “« When,” added he, Ir 
it, I was both delighted and aftonifhed with the elegance 
of the ftyle—indeed it was too good for me, I {carcely 
underftood it,—and, expe&ting that my daughter would be 
equally pleafed, was determined to be prefent when the 
received it: accordingly I watched her emotions, but, 
would you believe it, my friend ? fhe had it.almoft by heart!” 
This was a fudden ftroke to our fortune-hunter, who im- 
mediately fuppofed that Sidney had quoted it from fome 
eminent author; he was therefore determined to enquire 
more immediately into it, and repeated * By heart !— 
impoffible Sir!”——* No, no,’ returned Mr. Harcourt, 
“J fhall account for it;—fhe really admired the letter as 
much as I did; but at the fame time, to my great aftonifh- 
ment, produced an exaét copy, word for word !—which fhe 
affured me was written by that ignorant perfon I was telling 
you of.”———The difappointed lover perceived his error, ° 
but did not want pretence to evade fufpicion ; he therefore 
requefted to fee it again—Mr. Harcourt immediately pro- 
duced it; on which, affeéting a fudden furprife;he exclaimed, 
* Dear Sir!—this is a tranflation of mine from a French 
author, done to oblige a poor ignorant young man, and 
having preferved a copy, by fome unaccountable error, that 
has been fent to your lovely daughter, while my own letter 
remains behind; in which ts expreffed the effufions of a 
heart entirely devoted to its beloved obje&t. The du 
old man, perfeétly fatisfied with this apology, called his 
daughter, and repeated our adventurer’s relation. The young 
lady requefted to know whom the tranflation was for.—~ 
Tom, without much hefitation, anfwered, for Sidney ;— 
at the fame time abufing him for his ignorance and poverty. 
The 
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. The father readily joined in Tom’s reproaches; but the 





charming Angelina thus defended her lover. 

“ That he was poor, he is not himfelf afhamed to confefs ; 
and that I loved him then, I am now proud to own ;—as 
to his learning, he was too humble to boaft, but he {hall 
{peak for himfelf:—for happy I am to affure you, that the 
firft objeftion refpeéting his income, is removed by the 
death of an uncle, who has made him his fole heir. Mr. 
Sidney, honoured and abufed Sir, is now in your houfe ; 
and whatever elfe remains, he fhall himfelf explain.” 

Tom, upon hearing of the arrival of his mafter, was for 
making his efcape, but was prevented by Mr. Sidney, who 
immediately entered, and oppofed his paflage.—“ Defpicable 
and ungrateful wretch!” cried the wronged Sidney, “ ar- 
tifice and villainy will no longer avail—I fhall take care to 
make you an example to others, but this is not my time. Yet 
think not to be at large, you depart this houfe a prifoner ; 
your crimes fhall foon be laid open, and you fhall juftly 
fuffer;—not only for cruelty and ingratitude, but for vio- 
Jating the laws of your country, which will foon appear in 
terrible array againft you.—How could you prefume to 

hing mind, with the vile falfhood of 
your father being a gentleman, and that———” “ No,” 
(interrupted Mr. Harcourt) “ he was a man who underftood 
all languages.” “ Sir,” (anfwered Sidney) “ he has had 
many fathers, but his real one was a coachman ; fince his 
flight, I have learned, and believed every thing. I {hall 
now ftrip this upftart of his borrowed plumes, and fuffer 
him to fall a viétim to folly, vice, and the bafeft cruelty 
and ingratitude.” Difarmed of every power of {peech, the 
difmayed wretch fell on his knees, and in trembling, and 
half-uttered accents, implored mercy of his juftly incenfed 
mafter;—that mercy, though not deferved, was, at the re~ 
queft of Mr. Harcourt and his amiable daughter, granted. 
He was difmiffed, on condition of departing that kingdom 
he had fo much difgraced. 

It only remains to fay, that the generous pair were next 
day made completely happy in each other,—while the gra- 
titude of Mr. Harcourt, for his prefervation, was unbounded 
and fincere. 


For 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE tafk of reviewing contemporary publications, however 
envidious, rs attended with advantages which, for the in- 
tereft of our readers, we are unwilling to ree. As 
we doubt not but that the GENERAL MAGAZINE will 
meet the patronage 4, the fair fex, as well as of men 
of letters, Jo we efteem it a duty pecultarly incumbent 
on us, to give fome account of ihe @ publications which 
may appear in the courfe of each month, efpecially of 
Jfuch as may be more immediately intended for female pe- 
rufal; among the number of which many are highly im- 
proper to be laid a iy them. We hall, therefore, be 
particularly careful in pointing out /uch works as, from 
their immoral tendency, merit reprobation; and equally 
zealous in the commendation of all thofe F eden 

from which public advantage, private inftruttion, or tn- 
nocent pace ac may be derived, Determined to purfue 
this conduct, our readers may rely on our impartiality, 


and firicl adherence to the rule of Horace: 


Cum tabulis animum cenforis fumet honetfti. 





A Letter to Samuel Fohnfon, LL.D. on the fubjeé of a Future 
State. By Fohn Taylor, LL.D. Prebendary of Wefiminfter, 
&c. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 


R. Taylor’s motives for giving the public this letter, 

are thus explained by himfelf:—‘ The author of 

the following letter having heard that his friend, Dr. John- 
fon, had faid that he would prefer a ftate of torment to 
that ef annihilation, waited upon the Doéter, and — 
1m 
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him that fuch a declaration coming froma perfon of chis 
weight and charaéter, might be produttive of evil confe- 
quences. Dr. Johnfon defired him to arrange his though's 
on the fubje€t. This requeft was complied with, and the 
arguments then drawn up, have, fince the Doétor’s death, 
been enlarged, at the requeft of fome particular friends, 
who faw and approved them.” This letter varies in no- 
thing but its form, and the cudnary introduétion of the fub- 
je&t, from a common pulpit difcourfe. No new light is 
thrown on the fubjeft of immortality; and the arguments 
are fuch as have been repeated in every publication on a 
future ftate. We have, therefore, only to regret, that in- 
fiead of Taylor writing to Johnfon, Johnfon did not write 
to Taylor. If Dr. Taylor withes to oblige the public in 
a literary way, he cannot do it better than by publifhing 
certain Sermons, faid to be in his poffeflion, and to be 
written by the literary Coloffus, to whom this letter is ad- 
dreffed. 


“Two Dialogues, containing a comparative view of the 
lives, charadlers, and writings of Philip, the late 
Earl of Chefterfield, and Dr. Samuel Fohnfon. 8vo. 45. 
Cadell. 


Perhaps no two charaéters could be more oppo- 
fite than thofe of Johnfon and Chelterfield, and each 
has a numerous train of admirers. As both of them are 
deemed to have pofleffed qualities highly inconfiftent with 
the general tenour of their refpeftive charaéters, the au- 
thor of thefe Dialogues has, in the perfon of an Arch- 
deacon and a Colonel, undertaken to fhew which charac- 
ter is the beft entitled to our veneration. In the firft 
Dialogue the Archdeacon undertakes the defence of John- 
fon ; and in the fecond, the Colonel that of Chefterfield. 
Though there is nothing very ftriking in what is advanced 
on either fide of the queftion, the Dialogues bear evident 
marks of a fcholaftic pen; the language is neat, and in 
fome paffages beautiful. Refpeéting the fubjeét of debate, 
it may be obferved, that care feems to have been taken to 
bias the mind in favour of Chefterfield, rather than of 
Johnfon, as the Archdeacon gives up feveral charac- 
teriftics in Johnfon as indefenfible, which a downright 
Fohnfonian would, perhaps, have proved no ways deroga- 
tory to, if not even commendable in, the compofition of 
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a flurdy moralift. If this produétion is, as it appears to 
be, one of the early efforts of an elegant mind, we may 
hope that it will be fucceeded by labours of more general 
utility. 

Ardelia ; a Poem, 4to. 1s. Baldwin, Faulder, &c. 


Ardelia, like moft poetical heroines, was virtuous and 

beautiful; but being feduced by Eugenio, fhe 
*¢ Plung’d a dagger in her beating breaft, 
“ And funk untimely to her kindred clay.’’ 

This ** infant bard” entreats all * gentle virgins” to pre- 
ferve themfelves from defpair by avoiding the indifcretion 
of Ardelia. Neither the tale nor the verfe has any thing 
ftriking to recommend it. That the language is free from 
error, though debafed by a few profaic expreffions, is all 
the commendation we can beftow on it; and, indeed, our 
commendation could little ayail the author, who, in his 
preface, tells that he has a fovereign contempt for all Re- 
viewers. We thank heaven that we have fo little of the 
gall of bitternefs, as to render it impoffible for us to re- 
turn the compliment, P 


Female Virtues: a Poem, 4to. 2s. Cadell, 


This poem is written in blank verfe. The author lays 
his {cene in Wales, becaufe that country infpires roman- 
tic ideas; but left the fcene he had chofen fhould not be 
fufficiently romantic, he falls afleep, and “ fees vifions, 
and dreams dreams,” The temple of Virtue arifes; he 
praifes modefty and marriage, and paints “ the happinels 
of a modeft woman, contrafting it with the condition of 
one that has been feduced; the ill effe&ts of indolence and 
luxury; and the life of a village girl.” In the fcenery 
images and fentiments of this poem, there is nothing novel 
the intention of the author is good, and it were to be 
wifhed, for the general happinefs of fociety, that the ladies 
would follow his wholefome advice, and 

“ Let fome purfuit 
* Of folid ufe, “or graceful elegance, 
s* Crown every hour with induftry."* 

The language of this poem rifes above mediocrity; and 
if the author would have recourfe to his invention,. he has 
powers fufficient to recommend him to popular efteem. 

Be Memoirs 
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Memoirs of Mrs. Sophia Baddeley, late of Drury-lane 
Theatre. By Mrs. Eliz. Steele. 6 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


In emulation of the pious and fentimental labours of Mrs. 
Bellamy and her amanuenfis, we have here fx volumes, 
containing an account of the amours, &c. of the late Mrs. 
Baddeley, whofe beauty of perfon, and merit as a performer, 
will long be remembered, but whofe follies and vices it 
were to be wifhed had been hidden in her grave. To de- 
tail private fcandal, and to record the vicious purfuits of 
well-known charaéters, as it gratifies the moft exceptiona- 
ble of all human curiofity, fo it promifes much pecuniary 
gratification to fuch as can defcend to the defpicable talk of 
painting that infamy, the exhibition of which is injurious 
alike to the living and the’dead. Domeftic diffention in 
families, amiable women rendered miferable by the know- 
ledge of infidelity where they leaft expeéted it, while their 
hufbands may vainly lament their conduét, and “ blufh to 
find it fame :”—fuch, in kind, but probably in a greater de~ 

ree than can readily be conceived, are the effects refulting 
from the memoirs of women who have rendered themfelves 
confpicuous as courtezans ; and fuch is the benefit the public 
may expeét to reap from the valumes before us, which form 
a mere journal, never elegant, and not always gramma- 
tical, af incidents from which no entertainment can be 
gained and no inftruétion deduced, except that a beauti- 
ful perfon and theatrical talents, without great ftrength 
of refolution to ftem the torrent of perpetual temptation, 
feldom fail, as in the inftance of Mrs. B. to plunge the 
giddy owner in all the follies of diffipation, and to over- 
whelm her with all the miferies inevitably attending a ftate 
of proftitution. If there were a poffibility of good to be 
derived from publications of this kind, it would be that 
of deterring men from forming even cafual connexions 
with women whofe infamy is fufficiently hogh to render their 
memoirs acceptable to thofe readers whofe appetites are 
fo much vitiated as to relifh the worft of all “iterary car- 
rion. With refpe& to Mrs. Steele, and her goo/e-quall 
friend, they have done ample ju/lice to their fubjett : and 
we have the confolation to hope that thefe volumes will 
not be produétive of thofe pernicious confequences which 
the fame materials in the hands of others might have oo- 
cafioned: the compofition being unworthy of ws 
wil 
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will hardly excite pleafure in the perufal, and as the whole 
work might have been comprized in two volumes, the ¢em- 
per of the reader is more likely to fuffer than his princeples : 
“© He, therefore, that hath patience to read, let him read!” 


Lord Winworth; or the Memoirs of an Heir. A Novel, 
3 vols. 12mo. gs. Allen. 


Confidering the prefent ftate of novel-writing, which, 
except in the hands of two or three popular authors, is re- 
duced to a very low ebb indeed, it is with fome degree of 
pleafure that we can {peak of the work before us, as poffel- 
fing qualities feldom to be met with in compofitions of this 
kind: there is not only novelty in the ftory, but it is rene 
dered interefting by the denouement being artfully and long 
enough concealed, and in due time judicioufly unfolded ; 
hence curiofity is excited, and expeétation gratified. The 
language is, in general, eafy, but fometimes incorre€t, tho’ 
much is to be imputed to typographical inaccuracy; and in 
a future edition thefe trifling errors will neceffarily be re- 
trenched. The charaéter of the hero is fuch as it would be 
well for every man, as well as every nobleman, to emulate; 
and the moral tendency of the whole merits commendation, 


Sketches of Day, a poem. 4to. 38. Debrett. 


The intention of this poem feems to be that of giving am 
account of the manner in which the fafhionable world pafs 
the day; and it is doubtlefs the produ€tion of a tenth mu/e, 
for furely none of the Parnaffian Nine had the leaft concern 
in this enormous publication; equally enormous for grofs 
violations of grammar, obfcurity of ityle, and inelegance of 
printing. It is remarkable that on afubjeét fo bright as that of 
a funny day, the author fhould difcover “ no light, but rather 
darknefs vifible;” and to excite in us no other feeling but 
a with, that he may wafte no more of Ais days, nor the oil 
of his lamp, in producing Sketches from which we can forts 
no favourable /ketch of his poetical talents. 


The Ladies’ Friend, and Family Phyfical Library, Sc. By 
S. Freeman, M.D, 5th Edit. 8vo. 10. 6d. printed for the 
Author, 


In this new edition of a work, which feems well calcu- 
Jated for the female fex, the author has expunged a few 
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pages which, upon revifal, appeared to be too immodeft for 
the “‘ chafte ear,’ and has added fome ufeful obfervations 
on diforders in general.—A very copious index is fubjoined 
to which the reader may have immediate recourfe for the 
hiftory of a diforder, with dire€tions how to treat it, and 
prefcriptions which we fuppofe the author, in his practice, 
has found efficacious. The book feems to be of general 
utility, and to merit that encouragement which has in- 


duced the author to publifh a fifth edition. 


More Odes upon Odes; or a Peep at Peter Pindar; or Falf- 
hood Deteéted; or What You Will. 4to. 2s. 6d. Lowndes. 


Thou haft heard, Reader, of the modern Peter Pindar ; 
a bard whofe objeét is to excite laughter by writing burlefque 
Pindarics on painters, poets, and kings. The prefent poet 
endeavours to adopt Peter’s manner, and to conviét him of 
recording falfe tales, and of writing with bad tafte. Our 
author has fo clofely followed Peter’s manner, though his 
humour is not quite fo broad, that his arguments turn againtt 
himfelf, and we are tempted to fay of the modern Pindars, 
as a gentleman once faid of Mrs. Macauley, that “ one in 
an age is enough!” 


The Romance of Real Lefe. By Charlotte Smith. 3 vols. 
12mo. gs. Cadell. 


Thefe volumes confift of fifteen narratives of extraordi. 
nary fatts, tranflated, as Mrs. Smith informs us “ from the 
voluminous and ill-writcen French work, entitled Les 
Caufes Ceélébrefe.” She has been careful “ to feleét fuch 
ftories as might lead us to form awful ideas of the force 
and danger of the human paffions.” The execution of 
this work has doubtlefs coft Mrs. Smith much labour, and 
we are forry to find fo fweet a Sonnettcer employed on fo 
irkfome a tafk as that of tranflating not only from French, 
but from bad French. However rude her materials may 
have been, the tranflator has, in our opinion, accomplifhed 
her defire which, fhe tells us, was that of producing “ a 
little compilation, not inelegant in its ftyle, and in the mat. 
ter it contains both interefling and inftrulive.” 


The 
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The Fane of the Druids : a Poem, 4to. 28, 6d. Murray. 


“© The ritual ceremonies and obfervances” of the Druids 
are profeffedly the fubjeét of this poem, which is preceded 
by a well-written preface, and enriched with feveral valua- 
ble notes, hiftorical and critical. The poem poffefles a 
confiderable degree of merit, and we fhould, perhaps, have 
been more highly charmed with it, did we not bear in re- 
membrance the Cara¢tacus of Mr. Mafon, of which, how- 
ever, it is not in any degree an imitation. 


A Letier to a Friend, on the reported Marriage of his Royal 
Highne/s the Prince of Vv ‘ales. By Mr. Horne Tooke, 8vo. 


25. Johnfon. 


In this pamphlet, Mr. H. T. contends not only that the 
Prince of Wales is atiually married to the /ate Mrs. Fitz. 
herbert, but that fhe is not now of the Romifh perfuafion ; 
is tp/o facto Princefs of Wales ; and that a more amiable 
Priacefs is not to be found !—With refpeét to thofe unlucky 
aéts of parliament, by which fuch marriage is declared void, 
their authorities vanifh before the arguments of Mr. T. who 
infifts, that if they have any effeét, they ought, on this happy 
occafion, to be repealed.— ** Whilft this meafure (fays Mr. 
T.) was yet in contemplation, it was known to me on good 
authority. I thought of it and {poke of it then, as I think 
and {peak now; and therefore earneftly wifhed, and had 
much joy in its completion.”—He will not believe, that 
Mr. Fox denied the marriage having taken place; and he 
will not believe that minifters have any ferious intention to 
difcharge the debts of his Royal Highnefs.—The only con- 
clufion to be drawn from this pamphlet is, that fomething 
more than the difavowal of Mr. Fox is neceflary to clear 
up this myfterious bufinefs ; and that fome legiflative flep 
fhould be taken to prevent future difquietude refpeting a 
connexion on which the people at large entertain fentiments 
very different from thofe of Mr. H. T.— The. compofition 
of this pamphlet is {uch as might be expeéted from this gen- 
man’s pen: more remarkable for freedom of thought, than 
elegance of language. 


The 
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The Moufiad: an heroi-comic Poem. Canto 1ft. By Polly 
Pindar, half-/ifter to Peter Pindar, 4to. 15. Ridgway. 


Canto the fir/!!—furely the author does not mean to give 
us afecond. Of fourteen pages we read the firft three, in 
which though we found rhyme, we could difcover no rea- 
Jon to read any further. 


Ode on Gen. Elliot's return from Gibraltar. By Anna Seward, 
4to. 15. Cadell. 


Indeed, indeed, Mifs Seward, if you continue to write 
in this manner, General Elliott muft be content to thare 
his laurels with you.—“ So fhould defert in arms be 
crown’d!” 


Zoriada: or Village Annals. A novel, 3 v. 12mo. gs. Axtell. 


This is a pleafing flory of an Indian beauty in England, 
fuffering under the darbarous attempts of fuch civilized 
lovers as lords, clergymen, &c. The author is happy in 
drawing his charaéters; and he has preferved them with 
tolerable accuracy. 


Supplement to the Letters written by the late Right Hon. Philip 
ormer Stanhope, Earl of Cheflerfield, to his Son P. Stan- 
hope, E/g; 4to. Sc. Dodiley. 

Of thefe Letters it is needlefs to fay any thing more than 
that they are genuine; and that there are fome more /rifling 
pages on his Lordfhip’s favourite and inexhauilible fubjeéi, 
the art of trifling agreeably —Surely in this his Lordfhip 
makes his lait bow, and gracefully retires for ever ! 


The Diftreffed Poet; a ferio-comic Poem, in three Cantos. By 
Geo. Keate, E/g; 4to. 4s. Dodfley. 

Mr. Keate has been unfortunate enough to be involved 
in 2 law-{uit with a particular friend, whom he employed to 
ornament his houfe with ftucco, Etrufean cielings, &c. 
which faid friend, it feems, exerted his talents in fuch a 
manner that Mr. Keate f{peedily found his improvements 
* trembling about his ears.” This produced a litigation, in 
which the plaifterer got the upper-hand of the poet, who has, 
however, wifely determined in the produétion before us, to 
laugh at the lofs, and to call in the aid of the Mufes to 
enable him “ to pay his lawyer’s bill.” The poem is a 
humorous bagatelle, and fuch as might be expetted from 


the pen of Mr. Keate, 
3 On 
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ON DUELLING, &. 


A“ meeknefs and forgivenefs of injuries is one of the 
earlieft leffons prefcribed to us by nature, {fo is it the 
diftinguifhing mark that raifes mankind in the creation it 
was made to adorn, and by which he bears the neareft re- 
femblance of his own divine original. 

Thefe confiderations have induced me to refle& on the 
inhuman prattice of Duelling, as it now ftands, under the 
eftablifhment of cuftom, in defiance of the authority of 
our fevereft laws ; a praétice which I hope reafon, without 
the afliftance of an unhappy experience, will foon con- 
vince us to be deftruétive of all human peace and fociety, 
and the bane of that tranquility which heaven intended for 
the enjoyment of mankind, and which, were we not guilty 
of the vileft ingratitude towards the fupreme donor, would 
engage our deepeft attention to preferve. 

Cicero has been blamed for a paflage of his, where he 
fays, ‘ There are two methods of determining controver- 
fies, the one by argument, and the other by force: the firft 
of thefe is proper to man, the other to beafts; we fhould 
only fly to the laft when we cannot make ufe of the firft! 
This feems to give a fanction (if it might be regarded as 
fuch) to mankind to mix with the brutal fpecies, and 
leaves them at large to rove in a {phere that nature never 
intended for their reception; and if fuch a limitation as 
this were to take place, I fear it would in time produce a 
perfeét unity, and wefhould foon mix in one common 
herd. However, Cicero’s argument will {till ferve to con- 
vince the reader, that the practice of duelling is as incon- 
fiftent with the laws of humanity, as it is with the rules 
injudicious by the gofpel revelation. 

The ancients, when they engaged in private com!ats, 
did it whilft the difpute was recent, and thereby avoided 
the imputation of a malice prepenfe: they never made ufe 
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of any more than one weapon, and oftentimes none at all 
but thofe which nature allowed, fo that the combat was 
frequently decided without the expence of either party’s life; 
but how dreadful is the alternative with regard to our own 
nation !—the modern duellift conceals his malice, and che- 
rifhes it in his bofom ‘till it ripens into refentment, and 
he meets his adverfary in all the heat of fury and anger, 
under the difguife of a calm countenance: a fingle wea- 
pon was for many years, in our nation, thought capable of 
determining the tougheft controverfies, giving ample fa- 
tisfaétion for the moit injurious calumny, but thanks to 
the afliftance of Britifh ingenuity, for the produétion of a 
confederate inftrument, which for its fize, had all the powers 
of milchief combined, they could not have rivalled for de- 
ftru€tion. 

When one of our combatants chufes to have what he 
terms a little play for his life, the latter weapon is laid afide, 
and he rifques his life upon the length of his fword, and 
the flattering hope of a {felf-fufficient dexterity: a few 
tilts and parryings prolong the decifion, ‘ull capricious 
chance has caft the lot, and while he is meditating his ad- 
verfary’s deftruétion, a fatal pufh fetches him to the ground. 

He quits the ftage of life, rolling his eyes in anguifh on 
his conqueror; his foul, loaded with guilt, is fent afloat 
into an abyfs of eternity, to fink beneath the lews of fu- 


. tare torment; nor is the furvivor’s fate a more elegible 


one, while he has the ftinging refleftion of a wounded 
confcience to ftruggle with here, and the expeétations of a 
murderer’s reward to endure hereafter. He views the 
ghaftly fpeétacle with horror, he quits the harveft of tri- 
umph which he had juit before promifed himfelf the plea- 
fure of reaping from the wretched remains of his deceafed 
antagonift, to contemplate on the depth of his own woe. 
If he efcapes the iron hand of juftice, he only furvives to 
hear the reproaches of a widow and orphan children, and 
quits the fhackles of ignominy and difgrace for a day, for 
years of mifery and forrow. 

That the gentlemen of the army fhould fo often engage 
in private quarrels will feem lefs ftrange, if we refleét on 
the mean ideas that a modern hero entertains of martial 
virtue, and the bafe pretention by which he {cans his for- 
titude; he thinks bombaft and an overbearing confidence 
the flandard of true bravery, and makes barbarity the 

manifeftation 
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manifeftation of his valour. Let me inform them fur- 
ther, that courage and humanity are the only true charac 
teriftics of a foldier’s honour; and when they poffefs an 
equal {hare in his breaft, animate and cherifh in him a lau- 
dable zeal for his country’s intereft; but when thefe are 
wanting, a race of viler paffions often take place, and the 
paflive mind enters into a ftate of the moft abjeét flavery ; 
pride, the grand deftroyer of Chriftian virtue, with a {trong 
fucceffion of evils, enfues; envy and malice fhed their 
baleful dews, and the ftrong contagion of refentment 
rankles in his bofom, and inflames his whole mafs of 
blood, till all the {pirit and fire of the warrior is degene- 
rated into the fiercenefs of a bull or maftiff: he forgets 
his priftine allegiance that he had dedicated to the fervice 
of the ftate he lifted under, and the fword that was de- 
voted to the prote¢tion of his country’s freedom, is now 
referved, and inhumanly ftained with the blood of its citi- 
zens. A foldier that can wound his own countryman with 
the fame hand that deftroys their foes, may be looked upon, 
in the moft favourable light, as no more than a common 
murderer, and aéts in the fame capacity in a ftate,as Draw- 
canfir in Bayes’s regiment, who, regardlefs of parties, de- 
lights in a promifcuous havock. 





REMARKABLE STORY OF A DECAYED GEN- 
TLEMAN. 


6 be con{cioufnefs of being beloved foftens our cha- 
grins, and enables the greateft part of mankind to 
fupport the mifery of exiftence. The affeétions muft be 
exercifed on fomething; for not to love is to be miferables 
* Were I in a defart,’ fays Sterne, ‘1 would find out 
wherewith in it to call forth my affections. If 1 could not 
do better, I would faften them upon fome {weet myrtle, or 
feek fome melancholy cyprefs to conneé& myfelf to. I 
would court their fhade, and greet them kindly for their 
protection. I would cut my name upon them, and fwear 
they were the lovelieft trees throughout the defart. If 
their leaves withered, I would teach myfelf to mourn, and 


when they rejoiced, I would rejoice with them.’ Buta 
Cs {hort 
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fhort ftory will illuftrate this reafoning better than the 
mott beautiful reflections. 

A refpeétable charatter, after having long figured in the 
gay world at Paris, was at length compelled to live in an 
obfcure retreat in that city, the viétim of fevere and un- 
forefeen misfortunes. He was fo indigent, that he fub- 
fitted only on an allowance from the parifh every week : 
a quantity of bread was fent to him fufficient for his fup- 
port; and yet, at length, he demanded more. On this 
the curate fent for him—he went. ‘ Do you live alone ?’ 
faid the curate. * With whon, Sir,’ anfwered the unfor- 
tunate man; is it poffible I fhould live? I am wretched, 

ou fee that I am, fince I thus folicit charity, and am aban- 
doned by all the world.’ * But, Sir,’ continued the curate, 
* if you live alone, why do you afk for more bread than is 
fufficient for yourfelf?’ The other was quite difconcerted, 
and at laft, with great relu€tance, confefled that he had a 
dog. The curate did not drop the fubjeé, he defired him 
to obferve that he was only the diftributer of the bread 
that belonged to the poor, and that it was abfolutely ne- 
ceflary that he fhould difpofe of his dog. ‘ Ah! Sir,’ ex- 
claimed the poor man, weeping, ‘ and if I lofe my dog, 
who is therc then to love me?’ The good paftor melting 
into tears, took his purfe, and giving it to him, ‘ Take 
this, Sir,’ faid he; ‘ this 2s mine ;—this I can give you.’ 





A JOURNEY THROUGH LIFE. 
From the RAMBLER of Dr. JOHNSON. 


BIDAH, the fon of Abenfina, left the caravanfera 
early in the morning, and purfued his journey 
through the plains of Indoflan. He was frefh and vigo- 
rous with reft; he was animated with hope ; he was in- 
cited with defire ; he walked fwiftly forward over the val- 
hes, and faw the hills gradually rifing before him. As he 
paffed along, his ears were delighted with the morning 
fong of the bird of paradife; he was fanned by the lait 
flutters of the finking breeze, and fprinkled with dew by 
groves of fpices: he fometimes contemplated the towering 
height of the oak, monarch of the hills; and fometimes 
caught 
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caught the gentle fragrance of the primrofe, eldeft daughter 
of the fpring. All his fenfes were gratified, and all care 
was banifhed from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the fun approached his meridian, 
and the increafing heat preyed upon his ftrength : he then 
looked round about him for fome more commodious path ; 
he faw on his right hand a grove that feemed to wave its 
fhades, as a fign of invitation; he entered it, and found 
the coolnefs and verdure irrefiitibly pleafant. He did not, 
however, forget whither he was travejling, but found a nar- 
row way bordered with flowers, which appeared to have the 
fame direétion with the main road, and he was pleafed that 
by this happy experiment he had found means to unite 
pleafure with his bufinefs, and to gain the reward of dili- 
gence without fuffering its fatigues : he, therefore, ftill con- 
tinued’to walk for a time, without the leaft remiffion of 
his ardor, except that he was fometimes tempted to fto 
for the mufic of the birds, whom the heat had afflembled in 
the fhade, and fometimes amufed himfelf with plucking 
the flowers which grew on either fide, or the fruits which 
hung upon the branches. At laft the green path began to 
decline from its firft dire€tion, and to wind among hills and 
thickets, cooled with fountains, and murmuring with water- 
falls. Here Obidah paufed for a time, and began to con- 
fider whether it were longer fafe to forfake the known and 
open road, but remembering that the heat was now in its 
greateft violence, and that the plain was dufty and un- 
even, he refolved to purfue the new path, which he fup- 
pofed only to make a few meanders, in compliance with 
the varieties of the ground, and to end at laft in the com- 
mon road. Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he fufpetted that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneafinefs of his mind inclined him to lay 
hold on every new objeét, and give way to every fenfation 
that might footh or diverthim. He liftened to every echo, 
he mounted every hill for a frefh profpeft, he turned afide 
to every cafcade, and pleafed himfelf with tracing the 
courfe of a gentle river that rolled among the trees, and 
watered a large region with innumerable circumvolutions, 
In thefe amufements the hours paffled away uncounted ; 
his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel. He ftood penfive and con- 
fufed, afraid to go forward, left he thould go wrong,. yet 
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confcious that the time of loitering was now paft. While 
he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the fky was over- 
{pread with clouds, the day vanifhed from before him, and 
a fudden tempeft gathered round his head. He was now 
roufed by his danger to a quick and painful remembrance 
of his folly; he now faw how happinefs is loft when eafe 
is confulted, and lamented the unmanly impatience that 
prompted him to fuch fhelter in the grove, and defpifed the 
petty curiofity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While 
he was thus refleéting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of 
thunder broke his meditation. He now refolved to do 
what remained yet in his power, to tread back the ground 
which he had paffed, and try to find fome iffue where the 
wood might open into the plain. He proftrated himfelf 
on the ground, and commended his life to the Lord of na- 
ture. He rofe with confidence and tranquility, and prefled 
on with his fabre in his hand, for the beafts of the defart 
were in motion, and on every hand were heard the mingled 
howls of rage and fear, and ravage, and expiration : all the 
horrors of darknefs and folitude furrounded him; the 
winds roared in the woods, and the torrents tumbled from 
the hills. 

Thus, forlorn and diftreffed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether he 
was every moment drawing nearer to fafety or to deftruc- 
tion. At length not fear but labour began to overcome 
him ; his breath grew fhort, and his knees trembled, and 
he was on the point of lying down in refignation to his 
fate, when he beheld, through the brambles, the glimmer of 
a taper. He advanced towards the light, and finding that 
it proceeded from the cottage of a hermet, he called hum- 
bly at the door, and obtained admiflion. The old man 
fet before him fuch provifions as he had colleéted for him- 
felf, on which Obidah fed with eagernefs and gratitude. 

When the repaft was over, “ Tell me,’ faid the her- 
mit, “ by what chance thou haft been brought hither ; I 
have been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilder- 
nefs, in which I never {aw a man before.” Obidah then 
related the occurrences of his journey, without any con- 
cealment or palliation. 

* Son,” faid the hermit, “ let the errors and follies, 
the danger and efcape of this day, fink deep into thine 


heart. Remember, my fon, that’ human life is the a 
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of aday. Werife in the morning of youth, full of vi- 
gour, and full of expeétation ; we fet forward with fpirit 
and hope, with gaiety and diligence, and travel on awhile 
in the {trait road of piety towards the manfion of reft. In 
a fhort time we remit our fervor, and endeavour to find 
fome mitigation of our duty, and fome more eafy means 
of obtaining the fame end. We then relax our vigour, 
and refolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a dif- 
tance, but rely upon our own conftancy, and venture to 
approach what we refolve never to touch. We thus enter 
the bowers of eafe, and repofe in the fhades of fecurity. 
Here the heart foftens, and vigilance fubfides: we are 
then willing to enquire whether another advance cannot 
be made, and whether we may not, at leaft, turn our eyes 
upon the gardens of pleafure: we approach them with 
{cruple and hefitation; we enter them, but ‘enter time- 
rous and trembling, and always hope to pafs through 
them without lofing the road of virtue, which we, fora 
while, keep in our “fight, and to which we propofe to re- 
turn. But temptation fucceeds temptation, and one com- 
pliance prepares us for another; we in time lofe the hap- 
pinefs of innocence, aiid folace our difquiet with fenfual 
gratifications. By degrees we let fall the remembrance of 
our original intention, and quit the only adequate objeét 
of rational defire. We intangle ourfelves in bufinefs, 
immerge ourfelves in luxury, aad drive through the laby- 
rinths of inconftancy, till the darknefs of old. age begins 
to invade us, and difeafe and anxiety obftruét our way. 
We then look back upon our lives with horror, with for- 
row, with repentance, and wifh, but too often vainly with, 
that we had not forfaken the ways of virtue. Happy are 
they, my fon, who fhall learn from thy example not to de- 
{pair, but fhall remember, that though the day is paft, and 
their ftrength is wafted, there yet remains one effort to be 
made ; that reformation i is never hopelefs, nor fincere en- 
deavours unafliited, but the wanderer may at length return 
after all his errors; and he who implores flrength. and 
courage from above, fhall find danger and difficulty give 
way before him. Go now, my fon, wo thy repofe; com- 
mit thyfelf to the care of Omnipotence, and when the 
morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy journey and 


thy life, 
A JOURNEY 
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A JOURNEY FROM PARIS: 


In A LETTER FROM A CouNTRY ‘SQUIRE TO 
HIS Papa. 
Ever-honoured Sir, Mon Pere, 


FTER my humble duty remembered to you, hoping 
you are in good health, as I am at prefent writing : 


* this is for to let you know, that we left Dover laft Tuef- 


day was three weeks, to fail upon the main ocean fea; 
and having a bloody ftrong gale of wind, we got to Calais 
in four hours: but I did not half like it, for I was moft 
confumed fea fick; and our Dick was fo abominatious 
bad, that I thought he would be vivat Rex, and died upon 
the fpot: he had a growling and grumbling in his grifkin, 
and muted and caft to that degree, as if he would have 
brought up his very pluck and harflet. We had no fooner 
Janded, but we were hurried to the Governor’s, and then 
to the cuftom-houfe, where we had a mortal deal of trou- 
ble with my portmanteau ; and Dick had like to have loft 
the bag where was all my clean linen and old fhoes. And, 
as neither Dick nor I underftood then one word of French, 
we had like to have been bamboozled ; but by the help of 
a well-fpoken Englifh gentleman, a very handfome body’d 
perfon in the face (whom I found was a drawer at the 
Silver Lion there) we got out of the fcrape, and he very 
civilly carried us to the houfe where he had the honour to 
ferve. There we lived in clover, and there I found two 
Englihh travellers going to Paris; the one a humming 

oung fpendthrift, with a blue purple fcarlet coat on, all 
lodivsand with lace; a filly puppy! that could neither 

lay at Putt nor Al! Fours; but wanted me, forfooth, to 
play at Quadrille, which I knew no more of than the Pope 
of Rome: fo I fimelt the lay, and fhunn’dhim. The other 
was an Oxford fcholar, jaft come from Cambridge, a 
mere ninny : his firft queflion was, if I was acquainted 
with the claffics? and I, in return, afked him if he was 
acquainted in Effex ; and let him know, you was of the 
quorum, and that I was your fon and heir ; but as for the 
family of the claffics, I was fure there was no fuch in 


our country, nor none of any note; upon this he grinned, 
and 
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and turned away his heel, and fo I found the fellow was a 
fool: and I was glad I was got fheere of him, and re- 
folved to keep no Englifh gentlemen company : becaufe, 
firft and foremoft, they fpend their money at no rate, and 
I do not defire fuch converfation, becaufe I know it argues 
nothing, and their pretences to friendfhip is nothing but 
blandation. And I refolving to live within compafs (do 
you fee, Sir) defigned to go to Paris in the waggon. But 
when I called for a reckoning (blood and thunder) I may 
fay there was the devil to pay—but as the faying is, ne- 
ceffitas non habet leggs ; fo 1 paid it with as good a will as 
if I had {wallowed a hedge-hog. 

We fet out early one morning in company only with 
three Frenchmen (very clever gentlemen indeed) one of 
them fpoke pretty good bad Englifh, and had been foot- 
man to a half-pay officer: the fecond was a rope-dancer ; 
and the third taught dogs to fet and the like; but furely 
they were the moft complaifant gentlemen that ever were 
born or chriftened. Whatever I faid, they faid fo too; 
if I fneezed, they bowed ; if I laughed, they did the 
fame; if I yawned, they ftretched their jaws, and fo forth. 
We were ten days in getting to Paris, and pafled through 
many towns and cities; but I knew better than to puzzle 
my brains to remember their names, which would argifie 
nothing at all, if fo be I came for improvement, and the 
like of that. My fellow-travellers were fo mortal civil to 
me, that I could do no lefs than to bear their expences ; 
however, I loft nothing by it, for in return they taught 
me French as faft as hops, fo that by the time I got to 
Paris, I could fay, wee Moufeer and non Moufeer, as well 
as the beft of them, and fo could our Dick too. But 
they all faid, that they never knew any body that ever 
learned fo much in a fhort time, and Iam of the fame 
mind too, though I fay it, that fhould not fay it; and that’s 
a proud word; but mum for that—érace is Latin for a 
candle. At Paris, by advice of my friend the footman, 
I took lodgings at a friend’s of his, at a fix foufe ordi- 
nary up two pair of ftairs in a back lane, becaufe of cheap 
living: for thinks I to myfelf, as I am here only to fee 
fafhions, I may as well do that out of a window up two 
pair of flairs, as out of a parlour; and to fave charges, 
Dick lies with me, but is difmally afraid of fpirits and of 


things walking, becaufe he cannot fpeak a bit of Latin.— 
D And 
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And for my own part I refolve (as the faying is) to keep 
only the beft of company: fo I found a very fufficient 
number of very polite gentlemen that lodged in the fame 
houfe; that is to fay, two journeymen taylors (natives of 
Ireland) two Italian fidlers, and the chief toad-eater to a 
very noted mountebank! but fure, and fure! had you but 
feen how they all honoured, bow’d to, and complimented 
me, you would have taken your corporal oath, that they 
were men of. quality, and knew that I was fomebody. 

. Ihave been at court but once, and I will enfure you, I 
will never go twice; forI think in my heart it is as fine a 
fight to fee our quarter-feffions. But it feems my_ merit 
could not be hid there: for I am told by one that heard it 
from the King’s corn-cutter, that he was informed by one 
of the pages in waiting, that he thinks he heard the Cardi- 
nal fay, as how, as he almoft thought, that I was fomebody 
et diftin€&tion, if the truth was known, and the like of 
that, 

I muff not forget to tell you, that they are all here, either 
Papifhes or Roman Catholics, and I like them at no price : 
fo that when I have feen fafhions one week more, I defign 
to return from beyond fea, in order, Sir, to make you a 
grandfather, if I live, and do well, as the faying is. The 
whole city have their eye upon me, efpecially the ladies, 
who I am told are all in love with me; and every one fays, 
Iam vaftly improved by travelling; and that I am fo witty, 
and fo wile, that they never faw the peer of me in all their 
born days; and as I have now feen the world, I hope the 

ntlemen of the county will be fo wife as to put me up 
e one at the next eleftion. So no more at prefent, but 
my love to Tom Juckfon, and Goodman Wickumbottom, 
and to the parfon, and his aunt, which is all from, 

Dear Papa, 
Your ever loving fon, till death, 
W. BoosykIn. 

P. S. Here is a vaft cunning man lives at the very next 
door, he proffers for a luidore (as they call it) to learn me 
to make {pells, and charms, and love-powders; and will 
teach me to raife the devil into the bargain, which I think 
may be of great ufe to meat ele&tions, and in fox-hunting, 
and fo forth. And as I have a capacity for any witty 
thing, I have a huge mind to learn; and he fays, if I will 
turn Papifh, he will give me the true receipt to make the 

philofopher’s 
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hilofopher’s ftone, that will turn every thing I touch to 
gold or filver, and money, and the like ; but I fhall beg his 
diverfion for that, for I han’t a mind to be damned at pre- 
fent ; and I hope I never fhall, if I live and do well, and 
fo forth, as the faying is. 





GRATITUDE, 


AS ingratitude is one of the blackeft and moft odious 
crimes that human frailty is fubje& to, fo on the re- 
verfe, Gragitude is incomparably the moft amiable of all 
the virtues. She is the perfettion of’ childhodd. She 
takes her rife from the low foundation of artlefs innocence 
and fimplicity, and yet reaches by degrees to the heaven of 
heavens. She is the moit natural, and confequently the 
moft eafy and obvious of all our duties. Her incenfe, 
though the moft refined imaginable, is the moft attainable 
and the readieft at hand; for it is that of acknowledgment, 
praife, and thank{giving.—In a word, {he is an ornament 
to angels, being herfelf one of the brighteft of them: fhe 
is the quinteffence of goodnefs, and the delight of the Al- 
mighty. On this fubjeét (for it is a glorious one) we could 
dwell to the end of time. It is abfolutely inexhauftible, 
every objeét in nature putting a generous man in mind of 
her; in fine, her excellencies, like bloffoms on an old 
fruit-tree, make her appear graceful for her novelty, at the 
fame time that fhe is venerable for her antiquity. 





ROMANTIC SCENES. 


From Corpiner’s Antiquities and Scenery of the North of 
ScoTLanp. 


i tee way into the country beyond Kildrummy lies 
through a narrow defile. The road, winding through 
the rugged precipices of dark and forlorn hills, feems 
gloomy and forbidding : but, after a few miles, the profpett 
opens into a large extent of well cultivated fields, fpreading 
round the town and caftle of Towie; and thence is a de- 
lightful road along the banks of the Don. The road, f.1- 
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lowing the windings of the river, at every turn prefents 
freth views of arable lands belonging to feats, feen amidft 
wood in the openings of the glens ; and old caftles appear- 
ing on the higher grounds give dignity to the landfcape. 

On quitting the river, the road becomes broken and 
eraggy, leading up among hills the moft defolate imagina- 
ble; fome of them fingularly piéturefque, compofed of 
rocks of various forms, almoft completely bare; diftin- 
guifhable only by their bleak brows and melancholy fhades ; 
which overfhadow the few {pots of verdure to be found in 
the vales. On one eminence was a mafly tomb, raifed by 
the pride of a chieftain, who would ‘not fleep with the 
vulgar, nor let it be in the power of his vaffals to puta 
foot on the earth that covered him. 

On gaining the fummit of a high and fteep hill, we be- 
held one of thofe aftonifhing Alpine fcenes, whofe greatnefs 
fo wonderfully fills the mind. The profpe& immediately 
below was a wide-extended, deep, and dreary valley, {fpread 
with brown heath, where verdure feemed to be denied ; 
and beyond, a range of the moft magnificent mountains. 
Thefe enormous piles feemed crowded to the fky: the 
clouds that broke upon their tops, and floated down the 
intermediate f{paces, gave ftriking evidence of their im- 
menfe magnitude and various diftance. Their fhades, 
mingling with the fhadows of the clouds that hovered round 
them, made the vaft clifts towering above Jook over the 
Jower region of the air in the moft auguft and gigantic 
forms. Thefe conflitute part of the hilly regions of Brae- 
mar. 

Defcending by a rough path of four miles into the bot- 
tom of the valley, it was with pleafure I found the way 
lead to the banks of the Dee. The pleafing fcenes of that 
fweet tra€t have beer long celebrated in rural fong, They 
are indeed extravagantly wild and charming. Here a lux- 
uriant field of waving green, the hufbandman’s hope and 
joy: there the mountain’s hoary brow overhanging the 
dale, fhagged with parched timber, the remains of confla- 
grations in the forett. On one hand, a hamlet amidit 
bloffoming trees, the chearful cottagers attending their 
flocks and herds: on the other, towering cliffs, whofe pro- 
jefting rocks and lofty pines vie which fhall claim moft ad- 
miraticn. The river, now feen in an opening, gently 
gliding by rows of willows, foftens the f{cene, and refletts 
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‘ the majeflic landfcape : next minute prefents itfelf an im- 
petuous torrent, clafhing in noife and foam down its pre- 
cipitous and rocky channel. 

Thefe noble profpeéts, in alternate fucceffion, ' yield 
equal entertainment all the way to Mar-foreft. The con- 
traft is beauyfully ftriking, where the immenfe rugged and 
broken cliffs, adorned with birch and pine, front the fields 
and gardens about Invercauld. 

A little way above the caftle of Brae-mar, there is a 
fquare tower upon the top of a rock; the rock on three 
fides is wafhed by the cafcades of a rivulet, which falls 
into the Dee. The building is greatly demolifhed, but is 
{aid to have been a fortrefs and hunting feat, at times the 
refidence of the Kings of Scotland, 

Over the rivulet there is a ftone bridge of one arch, 
having a machine placed on the fide, for breaking the ice 
in winter, that the people may be the more readily fup- 
plied with water. 

A few miles from thence to the right, there is a long, 
romantic, winding yalley, called Glen-quoich, bounded by 
floping mountains, whofe declivities were formerly cover- 
ed with wood; but in 1695 a faw-mill was built at. the 
mouth of the Glen; and the timber yearly after was cut 
down and fold, toa great amount; one only now obferves, 
amid the higheft cliffs, thofe detached trees the workmen 
could not reach. 

The reft of the Glen has much the appearance of incor- 
rigible fterility; yet, on more attentive obfervation, thou- 
fands of young pints are feen forcing their way through 
the chinks of the rocks, and rifing amid layers of loofe 
ftones and gravel, where one would be apt to imagine ve- 
getation would be denied. The flream that runs through 
the Glen has wafhed the foil from among the fhelvy rocks 
which conflitute its channel, and fometimes found a paf- 
fage under them: here and there the fhelves, either ort- 
ginally by nature, or by the whirl of the torrent, vibrated 
through, and down beneath thefe circular openings the 
limpid ftream fhews a pebly bottom. - 

Now and then the oppofite hills become precipitous, and 
approach each other very near. The rivulet, in deep 
calcades, falls down beneath the overhanging rocks; and 
the crags, fhagged with bufhes, and venerable with the re- 
mains of decayed trees, exhibit fome excellent fpecimens 
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of romantic landfcape, and great variety of uncommon 
profpetts. 


Four or five miles from Brae-mar caftle, a gothic 
tower, on the top of a pifturefque rock, called Craggan, 
oints out the accefs into Dale-moor, through ranges of 
ately trees, which fkirt the banks of the Dee. From the 
adjacent hill, which commands the full profpe& of that 
rich valley, the view is exceedingly fumptuous and de. 
lightful. A large and fpacious plain, finely divided by the 
windings of the river; enriched with variety of wood ; 
furrounded with enormous mountains, the loftieit pines 
waving among their craggy cliffs ;—prefents the moft fin- 
gular combination of every rural beauty, with the moft 
magnificent {cenery that nature can exhibit. 

The river, flowing on in an eafy ferpentine courfe, here 
and there refleéting the pure azure of the fky, enlivens the 
deep fhade of the over-hanging wood, which finely marks 
its progrefs through the plain. The water, {preading near 
the gothic tower, forms feveral little iflands tufted with 
trees, which gives a frefh.variety to the fcene. The in- 
clofures of the dale, marked by various rows of trees ; and 
ornamental clumps of planting, rifing near the houfe and 
gardens, give the whole valley a charming and very {plen- 
did appeararice. On rugged parts of the hills, a tower, a 
high obelifk, an hermitage, a pyramidal feat, diftinguifh 
feveral eminences, and fhew works of tafle, mingling with 
the wilder beauties of uncultivated nature. Diftant farms, 
prettily divided by hedges, embellifh the fkirts of the moun- 
tains, and form a charming contraft with the dark pines 
above. ‘The brown heath of the fummits, the purple 
bloom of the flower, and grey rocks appearing through, 
give another pitturefque effect to the landfcape, and fet off 
the fainter tints of the blue mifly mountains which termi- 
nate the fcene. In fuch a beautiful field, and in fuch a 
magnificent inclofure, is firuated Mar-lodge, a hunting-feat 
of the Earl of Fife. It is in the heart of Mar-foreft; an 
extent of country of about fifteen miles {quare, referved 
entirely for deer and game, of which it yields the greateft 
plenty and variety. The deer, being never difturbed near 
the feat, come about it in great numbers, without fhewing 
vany marks of fear: advancing from the thickets, they often 
cro{s the green, and ftop to feed, on the way to their na- 
tive mountains. The young fawns, bounding from the 
cople, 
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copfe, and accompanied by the hinds, deliberately walk 
along in view. ‘They are often obferved on the adjacent 
heights, refting in the heat of the day; and in the even- 
ings march along the fides of the dale in companies of 
twenty or thirty together; the ftags with their branchy 
horns, and fine fhapes, are beautiful and entertaining figures 
in the Jandfcape. 

The deer that are ufed at table are killed in diftant parts 
of the foreft, many miles from Mar-lodge. Thefe hills 
abound with partridge, black cocks, ptarmigans, and dot- 
trels; and are a rich field of amufement for the {portf- 
man; though the ruggednefs of the grounds makes the 
recreation to be accompanied with no {mall fatigue. 

About three miles above Mar-lodge, from a rocky 
glade, one hears the found of the Lin of Dee. Itis a 
noble fall of the river: but the precipices, which there 
confine the Dee, approach fo near each other, that the 
cataract is {carcely obfervable, until within reach of the 
{pray which the fall occafions: but under the fhade, and 
at the foot of a lofty pine, where a ruftic feat is placed for 
contemplation; the profpe&t of good aged trees which 
hang drooping over the torrent tumbling into the depth be- 
low; the loud and continual murmur of the water, 
echoing in the hollow of the worn rocks: the rugged cliffs - 
above, cloathed with gloomy groves of pine ; all command 
a ferious attention, and render the fcene interefting and 
folemn. Vaft logs of wood, feen amongft the foam of 
the cafcade, are drove with violence againft the rocks, 
and, precipitated from fuch a height, found in their fall 
like peals of diftant thunder, and make the folitude in- 
fpire additional awe. 

A mile or two further up Glen-Dee, a fingular cragcy 
hill attraéts one’s notice ; ‘it 1s called Craig-Phatric, and is 
compofed of broken rocks, which feem to be huge ftones 
piled on one another, rather than any folid mafs, Between 
two high and pointed cliffs, into which the front of the 
mount is divided, there appears beyond, as if within its 
fummit, a profpeét of precipices with vaft trees raifed 
from amid the naked rocks; from among thefe a rivulet 
comes down, and rufhing through the chafm, forms a white 
torrent playing from rock to rock all the way, to. the bottom 
of the hill. ‘The rugged and deep worn channel, grown 
dark with the flime of ages, is lighted by the dafhing of 
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the water, and the whitenels of the fpray, At the foot of 
the fall, which plays down the fteep for fifty or fixty 
yards, there is a rural bridge, compofed of broken trees 
and fods, which leads the way to fome cottages that are 
fheltered by the rock. The peafants that inhabit them 
cultivate a meadowy plain, which ftretches thence to thé 
Dee: thefe dwellings, from. their very artlefs form, and 
wicker inclofures, {carcely feem to diminifh the wildnefs, 
but add to the beauty of the landfcape. 

Farther into the foreft, and near the fource of the Dee, 
are many noble glens: deep romantic folitudes, encom- 
paffed with horrid precipices, and where rocky paths lead 
on the verge of impaflable {wamps. In one, a hideous 
cavern, awful as ever hermit retired to, yawns over the 
end of 2 dreary lake. It chills one’s blood to enter it. 
Leaving Lui-beg, an opener but rocky dale on the left, 
we fee a charming valley of meadow-ground, with much 
fine natural grafs. The ruins of feveral ftone buildings 
fhew that it had been once inhabited: but it is now, as the 
other paftures of the foreft, left to fatten the deer. On 
the fides of the hills bordering on the valley, are many 
thoufand ftumps of trees, the remains of woods which have 
been floated down Lui-water to the Dee. 

From hence, by a narrow path, winding among trees, 
there is an entrance into a dale called Derry, fingularly 
wild and pi€turefque. In the mouth of it rifes a mount, 
exatily according to the model of ‘Tomman-heurich, only 
the form is a little more varied by the irregular fize of the 
timber. which covers it. Within the mount the inclofure 
of the dale is complete. Ridges of rocky mountains run 
along its fides, and thefe, conne&ed at the further end, 
form a magnificent boundary to fome miles of pretty level 
ground. The floping fides of the dale have a peculiar 
wildnefs in their appearance, owing to the foreft in thefe 
parts having in a former age been fet on fire: many of the 
ftatelieft trees ftill remaining, their bare, white, parched 
branches, twifted in an innumerable variety of the ftrangeft 
forms, and contrafted with the heath, are ftriking objeéts 
in the piece of defolate fcenery. Numbers of fmall tor- 
rents rufhing down the rocks, fome of them precipitated 
over the cliffs from a vaft height, are united at the bottom 
of the dale in one common ftream, and, forming a confide- 
rable body of water, run in ferpentine windings, under the 
fhade of thofe trees which the conflagration had fpared. 


[To be continued.] 
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LAURA ann tHe TULIP, 


To Miss BEETHAM. 































By THOMAS BELLAMY, 


Farr rofe the morn in lovely May, 
When Laura took her carelefs way, 
Amid the blooming flowers; 
Too young, too innocent, to figh ! 
Her infant ftate pafs’d gaily by, 
Ah! happy! happy hours! 


In ftreaks of variegated hue, 
A gaudy Tulip rofe to view ; 
A fairer ne’er was feen: 
The fmiling girl, with glad furprife, 
Beheld the flower, the planted, rife! 
And hail’d it beauty’s queen. 


At eve, retiring foon to reft, 
With pleafure beating at her breaft, 
She heard a voice complain! 
Which murmur’d forth, ** Fair Laura, hear; 
‘¢ Thy Tulip mourns, ah! do not fear 
‘6 Its inoffenfive ftrain,” 


To grace her chamber window nigh, 

Selected flow’rets caught her eye, 
Convey’d from nature’s bed: 

She view’d her fay’rite Tulip there, 

So late the object of her care, 
Sufpend its lovely head. 


While thus it faid, or feem’d to fay, 
** See how each beauty fades away, 
‘* No more to pleafe the eye! 
*© Returning day fhall view me dead, 
$* Where many a carclefs foot may tread, 
§* And crufh me where I lie! 
E © While 
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6¢ While flow’rs lefs beauteous ftill remain, 
** To deck {ome unfrequented plain, 
** And there in fafety bloom. 
*¢ Ah, happy flowers! you live your day, 
*¢ Nor droop, ‘till age brings on decay, 
“6.“’our native bed ’s your tomb.” 


When lo! the guardian of the flower, 
Call’d forth by more than mortal power, 
In filver robe appears ! 
She wav’d her wand, and check’d a figh, 
As pointing to the object nigh, 
The caufe of Laura's tears. 


$¢ Sweet child of innocence,” fhe cries, 

*s Thofe pearly drops that damp thine eyes, 
** Are due to Pity’s fhrine ! 

*¢ Sweet child of innocence, attend, 

“* My dying flower may prove thy friend, 
** Whole fate may picture thine. 


*¢ If from this ftill retreat, where now you rove, 
*¢ You quit the fhelter of a parent’s love, 

** And fly, where pleafure’s gaily tempting bowers 
s* Lure my fweet maid to wafte her youthful hours; 
** If once thofe paths your erring fteps purfue, 

*© Where Admiration thy fair form fhall view, 

*¢ Flatt’ry, /of girl! fhall meet thee on the way, 
** For ever fmiling, eager to betray ! 

*¢ Her artful glance, and ftill more artful tale, 

$¢ Shall win thee down the vifionary dale ; 

“< Where !—yielded up, to Admiration’s power, 

© You fall!—the victim of a guilty hour, 


s* T faw fuperior charms arife, 

*¢ ] knew my flower would beauteous prove; 
*© With pain I mark’d admiring eyes, 

** And trembled for the plant I Jov’d. 


*« Go, Laura! take my ruin’d flower ! 

*< And place it on thy parent’s knee ; 

** Tell how it bloom’d its fhort-liv’d hour !— 
** Tell—what its guardian, faid to thee,” 
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ADDRESS to MELANCHOLY, 






By W. HAMILTON REID. 






































B Com E, fober Melancholy, come ! 

: Lead me to fome impervious gloom ; 

I Jove thy trefles darkly brown, 

That flow thy ivory neck adown, 

Far more than her’s, whofe flying foot 
Wantons to the filver lute. 

With thee I’]l ftray, in mufings flow, 

5 Still moralizing as I go, 

Through foreft brown, or defart wild, 
Where never wanton beauty fmil’d; 

Or where, from cloud-encumber’d fteep, 
A cat’raé&t pours with founding fweep, 
To {well fome rivers ancient pride, 
‘That fpreads neath oaken branches wide 
Upon whofe mofly margin green, 

The penfive pleafures oft are feen, 
Urging their filent devious way, 

At early dawn, or twilight grey: 

But moft at eve, when juft defcry’d, 
Acrofs the green, the fhadows glide; 
When diftant crowds their clamours ceafe, 
And filence feeks the grot of peace; 
Whilft dew-drops fill the cowflip’s bell, 
And, in the copfe, foft breezes fwell, 
That never told a blufhing tale, 

To panfie fweet, or primrofe pale. — 
From fcenes of hurry let me fteal, 
Sublimer joys with thee to feel: 

Where hands that bleft their humble lof, 
Rear’d, here and there, a ftraw- rooft cot; 
Where cares, that vex the lordly dome, 
And fleeplefs nights, can never come. 
There, graceful nymph, Simplicity ! 
Let me {weet converfe hold with thee 
(As all diffolv’d in blifs I feem— 


** Wrapt in fome — poetic dream;”) Til} 
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*Till in this vi'let fringed bound, 
I’m rous’d by diftant fheep-bells’ found, 
Or voices which the echo mocks, 
Whiltt culling fimples from the rocks : 
Or where yon elmy row cmbow’rs, 
That ruin’d caftle’s mould’ring towers ; 
And many a gloomy dungeon drear, 
Has witnefs’d to the hopelefs tear: 
Or where that lonely turf-clad tomb 
O’er worth was rais’d in early bloom, 
Some Genius !—he, whofe ftubborn woe 
At length impell’d the deathful blow, 
Where forrow ever-bending wears 

A crown of congelated tears ; 

And never comes the unwilling hind, 
But phantoms rufh upon his mind, 

Of fpedtres pale, and goblins drear, 
That chill his vital blood with fear: ~ 
Let me ftill meditate thy Jay, 

Tilt twilight wake the cares of day. 


Fune 7th, 1786. 





EXTEMPORE. 


On Miss BARTHELEMON’S Performance at Hanovi) 


Square, for the benefit of Mr. Barthelemon, 


Hap I thy fweetnefs, gentle maid! 
And cou’d I play as thou haft play’d; 
Could I but touch the trembling ftring, 
And like to thee for ever fing ! 

Then with more excellence and eafe, 
Might I attempt thy matchlefs praife ! 
For only harmony like thine, 

Can fing that harmony divine— 

When thou in gentle Echo’s fong, 

Didft fo much charm the ravifh’d throng, 
How doubly fweet, each melting ftrain, 
Whene’er by thee return’d again ! 

All that I wifh’d, was then to be, 

An Echoto have echo’d Thee ! 


Middle Temple. w. C. 0. 
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THe HERMIT. 


By Dr. BEATTIE, 


Ar the clofe of the day, when the hamlet is ftill, 
And mortals the fweets of forgetfulnels prove, 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And nought but the nightingale’s fong in the grove; 
*T was then, by the cave of a mountain reclin’d, 
An Hermit his nightly complaint thus began, 
Tho’ mournful his voice, his heart was refign d, 
He thought as a fage, but he felt as a man. 


** Ah, why thus abandon’d to mourning and woe, 
“© Why thus, lonely Philomel, flows thy fad ftrain ? 
“ For Spring fhall return, and a lover beftow, 
*¢ And thy bofom no trace of dejection retain; 
‘* Yet if pity infpire thee, ah, ceafe not thy lay, 
«¢ Mourn, fweeteft complainer! man calls thee to mourn; 
** © foothe him, whofe pleafure’s like thine pafs away, 
© Full fwiftly they pafs, but they never return. 


“¢ Now gliding remote on the verge of the fky, 
«¢ The moon, half extinét, her wan crefcent difplays: 
¢ Yet lately I faw, where majeftic on high, 
‘* She fhone, and the planets were loft in her rays ; 
© Roll on, thou fair orb! and with gladnefs purfue 
‘“¢ The path that conduéts thee to fplendour again ; 
“ But man’s faded glory no change fhall renew, 
** Ah, fool! to exult ina glory fo vain. 


“*’ Tis dark, and the Jandfcape is lovely no more ! 

“ I mourn not, ye woodlands, 1 mourn not for you ; 
‘© For morn fhall return, all your charms to reftore, 

‘ Perfum’d with frefh fragrance, and glittering with dew: 
¢ Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn, 

“¢ Kind Nature the embryo blofloms fhall fave ; 
*¢ But when fhall Spring vifit the mouldering urn? 

s* Oh, when fhall it dawn on the gloom of the grave? 


ODE 
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O D E 
On tHE DEATH or THOMSON. 






















By Mr. WILLIAM COLLINS. 


<e 


The Scene of the following Stanzas is fuppofed to lie on the 
Thames, near Richmond, 


In yonder grove a druid lies, 
Where flowly winds the ftealing wave ; 
The year’s beft {weets fhall dateous rife 
To deck its Poet’s fylvan grave. 


rc aa 


In yon deep bed of whifp’ring reeds 
His airy harp fhall now be laid, 

That he whofe heart in forrow bleeds, 
May love thro’ life the foothing fhade. 





Y PPE Shas 


And while its founds at diftance fwell, 
Shall fadly feem in Pity’s ear 
To hear the woodland pilgrim’s knell. 


Then maids and youths fhall linger here, 


Remembrance oft fhall haunt the fhore 
When Thames in fummer wreaths is dreft, 
And oft fufpend the dafhing oar 
To bid his gentle fpirit reft ! 


And oft as Eafe and Health retire 
To breezy lawn or foreft deep, 

The friend fhall view yon whit’ning fpire *, 
And ’mid the vary’d landfcape weep. 





* Richmond church, in which Mr. Thomfdn was buried. 
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But thou, who own’ft that earthly bed, 
Ah! what will ev’ry dirge avail ? 

Or tears which Love and Pity fhed 

That mourn beneath the gliding fail ! 






Yet lives there one whofe heedlefs eye 
Sha!i {corn thy pale fhrine glimm’ring near? 

* With him, fweet Bard! may Fancy die, 

4 And joy defert the blooming year! 


But thou, lorn ftream! whofe fullen tide 
No fedge-crown’d fifters now attend, 

Now waft me from the green hill’s fide 
Whofe cold turf hides the bury’d friend ! 


Sen 


And fee! the fairy vallies fade, 

Dun Night has veil’d the folemn view ! 
Yet once again, dear parted Shade ! 

Meek Nature’s Child! again adieu ! 


~ PSPS TAS A 


The genial meads, affign’d to blefs 

Thy life, fhall mourn thy early doom ! 
i Their hinds and fhepherd-girls fhall drefs 
: With fimple hands thy rural tomb. 


Long, long, thy ftone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the mufing Briton’s eyes ; 

O Vales! and wild Woods! fhall he fay, 
In yonder srave your Druid lies ! 





SF? Fe 2 2 ®, 


A Woman may be fair, and yet her mind 
Is as inconftant as the wavering wind ; 
Venus herfelf is fair, and fhineth far, 
¥et the’s a planet, and no fixed far. 
THE 
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Toe ROSE ann BUTTERFLY, 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 


Ar day’s early dawn, a gay butterfly fpy’d 

A budding young rofe, and he wifh’d her his biide ; 
She blufh’d when fhe heard him his paffion declare, 
And tenderly told him he need not defpair. 

Their vows they foon plighted, as lovers ftill do, 

He fwore to be conftant, fhe vow’d to be true ! 

It had not been prudent to deal with delay, 

The bloom of a Rofe paffes quickly away, 

And the pride of a Butterfly dies in a day, 


When wedded, away the wing’d gentleman hies; 

From flow’ret to flow’ret he wantonly flies ; 

Nor did he revifit his bride, ’til] the fun 

Had lefs than one fourth of his journey to run. 

The Rofe thus reproach’d him - “ Already fo cold! 

** How feign’d, oh you falfe one! that paffion you told! 
***Tis an age fince you left me”—fhe meant a few hours, 
But fuch we'll fuppofe the fond language of flowers. 


** I faw when you gave the bafe Vi'let a kifs: 

** How could you defcend to fuch meannefs as this ! 

s¢ Shall a low little wretch, whom we Rofes defpife, 

*¢ Find favour, oh Love, in my Butterfly’s eyes? 

«¢ On a Tulip, quite tawdry, I mark’d your foul rape 3 
*¢ Nor yet could the pitiful Primrofe efcape: 

** Dull Daffodils too, were with paffion addrefs’d, 

** And, Poppies, ill-fcented, you fondly carefs’d.” 


The coxcomb was piqued, and reply’d with a fneer, 
“© That you're firft to complain, I commend you, my dear; 
*¢ But, know, from your conduct, my maxims | drew, 
“© And if I’m inconftant, 1 copy from you: 
‘© | faw the boy Zepherus rifle your charms, 
© | faw how you fimper’d, and fmil’d in his arms: 
«© The Honey-bee kifs’d you, you muft not difown, 
¢* You favour’d, likewife, oh! difhonour, a drone! 
¢* What’s worfe—’tis a fault that you cannot deny, 
“< Your fweets were made common, falfe Rofe—to a fly.” 


THE MORAL. 
This law, long ago, did love’s providence make, 
That every coquet fhould be curs’d with a rake, 
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Public Anutements. 





A part of our attention, and of our labours, will, every month be 
dedicated as well to the Theatres, as to all other places of public 
amujement which have attraction fufficient to render them worthy 
of notice. In our ftriétures on thefe ie poy we fhall not only 
avoid copying what may have been offered to the public through 
uny other medium, but fhall freely give our fentiments, unbiaffed 
by any confideration; but that of truth and fair criticifm. Nor 
Shall we omit fomething of more immediate import : the influence 
of public amufements on public manners is fuffciently obvious to 
merit particular regard; and will, at proper intervals, be in- 
veftigated with candour. 


RoyvaLtty THEATRE, 


HIS expenfive Theatre, enriched with every internal 

elegance, is at length completed; and Mr. Palmer, 
with that politenefs and good nature which mark his charac- 
ter, has kindly permitted the ingenious Mr. Malton to take a 
drawing of the frontifpiece and audience pets a highly-finifhed 
engraving from which enriches the prefent Number. Refpeét- 
ing this beautiful print, we flatter ourfelves our readers will 
unite their admiration with ours, and give to merit its juft 
portion of praife. The fcene filling up the curtain-{pgce is 
from Shak{peare’s Tempeft; this beautiful drama is to fuc- 
ceed As You Like It, and will be adorned with two orna- 
mented engravings, by Heath and Sharpe, from the elegant 
defigns of Mr. Burney. 

A correfpondent informs us, that on the gth of June, the 
ftage was illuminated, and produced a very brilliant effect, 
and that the audience, confifting of fome of the renters, fe- 
veral refpeétable families near the fpot, and in the city, the 
miagiftrates, and many well-wifhing friends, filled the theatre 
in all its parts, difplaying a fcene of beauty, fafhion, and ele- 
gance, which met the delighted eye in every direétion, 
When the houfe opens, often may we behold fuch an 
affemblage, for the fake of a manager whofe liberal efforts we 
cannot but wifh well to; and while continued (and we doubt 
him not) our good wifhes and difinterefted commendation 
fhall affuredly follow them. The gentleman who favoured us 
with this intelligence did not remain long enough to make 
any remarks on what was done; but we learn from the ar 
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lic prints, that, for theentertainment of the company, fnany of 
the {cenes were difplayed, which refleéted credit on the artift. 
A pupil of Leoni’s was likewife introduced, whofe vocal 
powers are extenfive, and guided by infinite tafte and judg- 
ment. Delpini, it was alfo faid, endeavoured to’ pleafe in a 
burlefque air. If this air was given in imitation of any par- 
ticular finger, we at once exprefs our difapprobation of {uch 
a mode of entertainment, which we advile Mr. P. never to 
adopt. We freely confefs our diflike to imitations in general, 
which too often give a ftab to real excellence. They were in- 
troduced by a falfe and vitiated tafte, expofing to improper 
ridicule fome peculiarity which will attend the fineft abilities 
(for perfeftion is impoffible) and checking the intereft and 
fame of many a worthy chara¢ter whofe talents are devoted 
to the fervice of thofe who look for rational and refined 
amufement, For the credit of our country, and from an 
honeit with it may never fink into affeétation and buffoonery, 
let its amufements be fuch as may mend and not deprave the 
rifing generation. 

On thefe boards never may we behold the cap on the wrong 
head; never may the fpirit of the immortal Gay be difturbed 
and aétors of merit degraded, by difplaying his matchleis fcenes 
in any other way than that intended by their excellent and 
manly writer, 

June 21. And now,—our hopes and fears of what may or 
may not be done on thele boards, we are forry to find, muft, 
for a time at leaft, be laid afide !—but, as we write progreflively, 
former obfervations may ftand; and if other managers take 
our hints, as well-wifhers to the public, our end is anfwered. 

Laft night proved what the public might have expetted had 
the entertainments of the Royalty Theatre continued—for, not- 
withftanding the confufion that prevailed within, and the 
clamour without, the bufinefs of the ftage was conduéted 
much to the credit of every one concerned,— A lively and 
fpirited Addrefs, full of point and humour, turning upon an 
interefted monopoly of theatrical exhibitions, and fubmitting 
the undertaking to the prote€tion of a candid and well judging 
poe, was fpoken by Mr. Palmer. This was fucceeded 

y the beautiful drama of As you Like it, and the farce-of M:/s 
an her Teens. 

The Rofalind of Mrs. Belfield was at once unaffef&ted and 
interefting ; and we fincerely with to give her future praife. 
The Celia of Mrs. Fox, was alfo refpeftable ; Mr. Palmer was 
never more at home, than in his Fagues and Flafh; and, con- 
fidering his affeéting fituation, we know not which to admire 
moft, his manly fortitude, or his fine aéting, in two parts fo 
oppofite to each other.—The Mifs Biddy of the enchanting 


little Gibbs (but for rather too much of the Jordan, which we 
were 
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were forry to fee, as her own powers and beauty were fufficient,) 
was lively and fpirited.—Mr. W. Palmer’s Fribble_poffeffed 
great merit, and perfeét originality, And, indeed, throughout 
the whole of this tumultuous evening, all the performers were 
re{peftable ;—and, confidering the fhort nojice fome of them 
had to get up parts, cruelly deferted, if we ate rightly informed, 
by fome two or three who owe much to public favour and 
protection, they fully deferve our higheft commendation. 

The illuminations of the houfe were fplendid in the extreme; 
and it is evident, that in its conftruétion, great attention has 
been paid to the advantage of both eye and ear:—The Motto 
on the Frontifpiece is Vincit gut Patitur, 

Mr. Palmer was the laft in quitting the ftage. About five 
minutes after the clofe of the farce, that gentleman came. for- 
ward, prefenting the piéture of a man evidently ftriving to 
check feelings almoft too {trong for utterance; at length he 
addrefled his impatient audience, defiring their attention to 
a ftatement of certain fa&ts, which marked his prefent fituation ; 
but as he, from their nature, and at {uch a moment, was fear- 
ful of trufting altogether to recolleétion, he begged permiflion 
to read from a paper which contained them. This was fuc- 
ceeded by a long and loud plaudit ; after which Mr, Palmer 
read as follows: 

“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, 


*¢ I am forry, on the firft night that I have the honour of 
feeing this Theatre graced by fo fplendid an appearance, to be 
obliged to trouble you with the peculiar circumftances of my 
fituation. 

[had flattered myfelf, that I fhould be able, during the 
Summer months, to exert my beft endeavour in your fervice, 

“ This Theatre was built under a Letter of Approbation 
from the Lord Lieutenant Governor of the Tower; and, being 
fituated in a Palace and Fortrefs, in a diftri immediately 
within his jurifdiétion, his confent, added to a Licence ob- 
tained from the Magiftrates, authorifing a place of Public En- 
tertainment, were deemed legal authority. 

“‘ The firft ftone of the building was laid on the 26th of De- 
cember, 1785, t 

«© At that time, the Managers of the Theatres at the Weft 
End of the Town, made no kind of objeétion, 

« In the courfe of laft fummer, when I performed at the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket, Mr, Colman wrote a prologue, 
which I fpoke on my benefit night, and among others, wer¢ 
the following lines: 

For me, whofe utmoft aim is your delight, 
Accept the humble offering of this night; 
To pleafe, where-ever plac'd, be ftill my care, 
At Drury, Hay-market, or Wellelofe-fquare. 

’ F 2 “* Ag 
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« As Mr. Colman knew the plan I had then in view, it 
was fair to conclude that he did not meditate an oppofition. 

“ Mr. Harris, the manager of Covent-Garden Theatre, gave 
his confent in writing, that Mr. Quick fhould be engaged here. 

“ After all this, to my great aftonifhment, when a large 
expence had been incurred, and this houfe was completely 
ready for opening, the Three Managers thought good to pub- 
lifh in the news-papers, Extraéts from different A&s of Par- 
liament, accompanied with their joint refolution, to put the 
A& in force againft this Theatre. 

_ © They went a ftep further, they ferved me with this No- 
tice———. 

[ Here Mr. Palmer read a Copy of a Notice fent to him by the 
Three rat 

« J have the fatisfa€tion to find, that thofe three gentlemen 
are the only enemies to this undertaking; and it will be for 
themfelves to confider, whether they are not, at the fame time, 
oppofing the voice of the public. 

* For myfelf, I have embarked my all in this Theatre; per- 
fuaded, that under the fanétion I obtained, it was perfeétly 
legal: in the event of it every thing dear to my family is 
involved, 

“ I was determined to ftrain every nerve to merit your fa- 
vour; but when I confider the cafe of other performers who 
have been alfo threatened with profecutions, I own, whatever 
rifque I run myfelf, I feel too much to rifque for them ! 

« I had promifed a benefit play for the ufe of the London 
Hofpital; and all the Performers agreed with me, that one 
night, at leaft, fhould be employed for fo ufeful a purpofe, 

«“ We have not performed for hire, gain or reward; and we 
hope that the Three Managers, with the Magiftrate in their 
intereft, will neither deem benevolence a mifdemeanor, nor 
fend us, for an a& of charity, to hard labour in the Houfe of 
Correétion. 

“ J] beg pardon for trefpaffing thus long upon your patience : 
circumftanced as things are, and a combination being formed 
to opprefs and ruin me, it is not, at prefent, in my power to 
give out another play. 

« Under the A& of Parliament, which empowers the Ma- 
giftrates to allow certain performances, I have obtained a Li- 
cence ; and’ to whatever a of innocent amufement this 
Theatre may be converted, your future patronage will abun- 
dantly compenfate for every difficulty I have had to encounter, 

«“ Tumblers and Dancing Dogs might appear unmolefted 
before you; but the other “say gran and mylelf, {ftanding 
forward to exhibit a moral play, is deemed a crime. 

“ The purpofe, however, for which we have this night ex- 
erted ourfelves, may ferve to fhew, that a Theatre near Well- 

clofe-fquare, 
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clofe-fauare, may be as ufeful as in Covent-garden, Drury-lane, 
or the Hay-market. 

‘¢ All that remains at prefent, is to return my moft grateful 
‘thanks for the indulgence with which you have honoured me 
this night. I forbear to enlarge upon that fubjeft: my heart 
is too full—I have not words to exprefs my feelings, I fhall 
be ever devoted to your fervice. 

* Until it is announced, that this Houfe fhall be again 
opened with a fpecies of Entertainment not fubjeéting me to 
danger, I humbly take my leave.” 

We fhall only add, that Mr, Palmer reads as well as he aéts;° 
—-the fubje€t was affe&ting;—and he parted with a pitying 
audience, who felt, with himfelf, every word he uttered, 

Our ftriétures for the prefent month, are nOw clofed.—In 
the next number, they fhall be renewed: in the mean time, 
we aflure our readers, an honeft aim fhall guide them ;—errors 
may arife; but, whenever that may be the cafe, the head and 
not the heart will be anfwerable, 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Under this article there is little to communicate, and little 
to commemorate, except the difturbances in Holland, which 
have excited the attention of Europe, and are likely to termi- 
nate in fomething ferious, The origin of thefe difturbances is 
to be found in the pfeudo-patrioti{m of certain members of their 
affemblies, and the almoft unpardonable lenity of the Stadthol- 
der, who, conceiving of mankind better than they deferve, has 

ermitted his enemies to proceed from ftep to ftep till they 
Sav mounted themfelves on a pinacle of eminence, and are 
become formidable to the peace and fafety of the government. 
At prefent the States are in the greateft confufion; each party 
ufing their utmoft to gain the upper hand, and particularly 
a majority in the Affembly of the States General. After fome 
violent ftruggles, the States of Utrecht have come to feveral 
refolutions for the interior adminiftration of the province; 
and placarts have been publifhed enjoining the inhabitants to 
acknowledge their lawful fovercign.—Troubles of this. kind 
feldom fubtide foon; and as the Stadtholder will be aided, if 
neceffary, with foreign troops, and as obftinate pertinacity 
is a principal ingredient in modern, and efpecially in Dutch 
atriotifm, it is impoffible to forefee, much lefs to forctel what 

will be the refult of this civil commotion, 
June 
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DOMESTIC. 


June 1. Laft Wednefday night, in the grand Anti-cham- 
ber, Buckingham-houfe, the King and Queen had the comedy 
of the Jealous Wife read to them by Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Kemble, Five Princefles and many of the nobility were 

refent. Mrs. Siddons read Mrs. Oakley, Major Oakley, 

Jarriet, Ruffet, and Lord Trinket. Mr. Kemble read Mr. 
Oakley, Paris, Charles, and John, The entertainment began 
at nine, and clofed at twelve. 

6. Asthe Duke of Beaufort was pafling through the paf- 
fage leading from the court-yard by the chapel, two well- 
drefled fharpers contrived to cut off the George from his 
Grace’s ribon. A fervant feized one of the fellows, and the 
Duke feized the other ; upon which they were both put into 
the Black Hole, and the next day were fully committed for trial, 

8. Yefterday morning, a little after four-o’clock, a fire 
broke out in the fhop of Mr. Prentice, cabinet-maker, in 
Wild-court, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, which communicating to 
that of Mr, Pafs, army taylor, and from thence to Mr. Jarvis’s 
a all thofe. extenfive buildings, with the ware- 

oufes of Meilrs. Dodfley and Cadell, containing immenfe 
quantities of books, were entirely confumed. 

A beautiful fpacious houfe is fitting up at Brighthelmitone, 
for the refidence of the Prince of Wales. 

It is faid that his Majefty and fome part of the royal family 
are expetted to fpend a week at Blenheim in the courfe of 
the prefent fummer, preparatory to which the whole of that 
magnificent palace is now refitting with great elegance and 
fpendour. The chapel is-already finifhed in the moft fuperb 
ftyle, with the addition of many new and coftly decorations, 

The interview between the Emprefs and the King of Poland 
took place at Kaniow on the 6th of May. The King went 
on board the yacht in which the Emprefs was, and they dined 
together with the principal nobility in the fuite. The Emprefs 
fat on the King’s right hand, and the Emperor’s ambaflador on 
the left. After dinner the two crowned heads retired from 
the company, returned to an cx sb room, and had a con- 
ference for an hour, and parted next day, after an exchange 
of mutual civilities. 

13. On Monday night, between the aéts of Cymon, at Co- 
vent-Garden, a perfon ftood up in the pit, and endeavoured 
to affeé the paffions of the audience by pleading extreme po- 
verty: but this nove} mode of entertainment did not fuc- 
ceed. 

Saturday the elegant villa of Claremont, heretofore the pro- 
rty of Lord Clive, was put up to public au¢tion, and 
knocked down by Chriftie at 18,900 guineas ! a 
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All the dependencies including the manor of Efher, were 
put in four lots; and the firft, confifting of houfes and gar- 
dens, was bought for 10,000 guineas, ; 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow finifhes his new houfe, in a plain 
ftyle, with as little expence as poffible. The whole in a plain 
brick building, without the addition of ftucco, or other orna- 
ment; the dwelling is, however, convenient for the ftyle of 
his Lordfhip’s living in the country. The Bacchanalian hall 
is not forgot, which is on the weft afpeét next the garden. 

22, This morning at a quarter after one o’clock, a fire broke 
out in the houfe of Mr. Whealey, paper-ftainer in Alderfgute- 
{treet, which confumed the fame, together with four others; 
and we are forry to add that three or four lives are loft. 

As many families are obliged to make appearances beyond, 
or to the utmoit {tretch of their means, it is with pleafure we 
inform fuch, that a very material expence will foon be con- 
fiderably lefloned, by the invention of a machine for wafhing, 
on fuch a principle, that three fhillings out of five, may be faved 
by the ufe of it. Mr. Beetham, in Fleet-ftreet, is the gentleman 
who gratified us with a difplay of its aftonifhing powers, and 
at whofe houfe, the public in general may receive the fame 
fatisfaétion. 


PROMOTIONS, 


Whitehall, June 23. The King has been pleafed to grant to 
the Right Honourable Lord Carteret, and to the Right Ho- 


nourable Lord Walfingham, the office of his Majefty’s Pott- 
Matter General. 
BIRTHS. 
June 7th. The lady of W. Brifes, Efq. of a daughter, in 
Mortimer-{trect, Cavendifh-fquare.—1 4th. Lady of Thomas 
Skip Bucknall, Efq. of a daughter, in Hanover-{quare. 


MARRIAGES, 


Fune 1. William Egerton, Efq. to Mifs Armitage, eldeft 
daughter of the late Sir P. G. A.—Mr. Fletcher, bookfeller, of 
Oxford, to Mils Langford, of ditto.—Rev. Dr. Morgan, Clinton, 
Bucks, to Mifs Minfhall, of ditto.—James Forbes, Efgq. to 
Mifs Gaylard, 7th. Sir Wadfworth Bufk, Attorney-Ge- 
neral of the Ifle of Man, to Mifs Vane. Mr. Sandby, 
Banker, to Mifs Fellows.—Hen. Bourne, Efq. of Lincoln, to 
Mifs Bourne. 8th. Rev. Richard Bouchier, to Mifs Coney, 

1oth. Sir Thomas Broughton, Bart. to Lady Ann Wind- 

for, fifter of the E. of Plymouth,—Rev. Jofeph Lodington, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, to Mifs Smith. igth. Edward 
Place, Efq. to Lady Ann Gordon, daughter of the E. of Aber- 
de:n.—Hen. Halley, Efg. to Mifs Glover. i5th, Rev. 
Mr, Effcx, to Milfs Venn.—The. Williams, Efg. to Miis H ar- 
ford.— 
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ford.—John Harrington, ~~ to Mifs Wray. ——i7th. Rev. 
Wm. Moreton, to Mifs Louifa Board. 
DEATHS, 


June rt. Right Hon. Lord Cunningham.—Grey Elliott, 
Efq. Under Secretary for the plantation department, &c. 
5th. Mifs Dawfon, only daughter of Lord V. Crefmorne.— 
Percival Beaumont, Efq.—Lady Jean Horne, fifter to the late 
Earl of Horne.—Captain John, at Brompton. 1ith. Vice 
Admiral Duff.—Francis Leflie, Eq. Deputy Gov. of South- 
Sea Caftle, igth. Sir Edward Voyd. 15th. Lady of 
Wn. Frafer, Efg. 18th. Rev. Richard Berney, Norfolk. 
25th. Governor Gambier, at Knightfbridge. A few 
days fince, the celebrated Mr, Abel, compofer of many beau- 
tiful pieces of mutic. 


Banxrvrts, from June 4th, 1787, to 19th. 


Tho. Dempfey, Liverpool, flour-feller.—Wm. Neale, of 
ditto, block-maker—Wm., Brown, Threadneedle-ftreet, Lon- 
don, ftock-broker.—Samuel Thompfon, of Greenwich, coal- 
merchant.—Andrew Lane, of Ipftones, Stafford, grocer.— 
Tho. Forfyth, Honey-lane-market, London, warehoufeman.— 
Thomas Hotchkin, Frome Selwood, Somerfet, linen-draper. 
—Seil Banks Broughton, Fillingham, Lincolnfhire, jobber.— 
John Finnis, Dover, grazier.—Samuel Nicholls, St, Giles’s, 
Middlefex, vi€tualler.— James Senolls, and William Daniel, 
Fenchurch-ftreet, upholfterers. Robert Haynes, Briftol, 
druggi{t.— James Chappell, jun. Exeter, linen-draper.—Na- 
thaniel Hall, Parliament-ftreet, linen-draper.—John Hamil- 
ton, Southampton, fhopkeeper.—Samuel Durand, Queen- 
ftreet, Southwark, orice-weaver—James Webb, New-tftrect, 
Weltminfter, hardwareman.—Henry Hammond, Winchetter, 
hop-merchant.— John Shakefhaft, and Hugh Stirrup, Cateaton- 
ftrect, linen-drapers.—Caleb Crookenden, and Michael Tay- 
lor, Itchenor, Suffex, fhip-builders.—William Phillips, Wal- 
worth, Surry, hatter—Thomas Adams, Holborn, grocer.— 
ei Scarratt, Liverpool, oilman.—Robert Hoyland, York, 
inen-draper.— David Pritchard,Shrewfbury,mercer.—Samuel 


Rogers, of Newport-ftreet, near St. Martin’s-Lane, Middlefex, 
filk-mercer.— John French, of Fenchurch-ftreet, London, 
bookfeller.—John Edge, of Blackburn, in Lancafter, fhop- 
keeper.— Wm, Haywood, of Water-lane, Tower-{treet, Lon- 
don, broker, 





